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HE January number of the North American Review for the 

present year contains an article by General Richard Tay- 

lor, of the Confederate Army, giving his reminiscences of inci- 

dents, occurrences, and events in the late lamentable war between 

the Northern and Southern States of the Union, which, the writer 

of this article thinks, ought not to be permitted to pass unnoticed 
by contemporaries, and especially by himself. 

Reminiscences of this kind are usually interesting to the read- 
ing public, and when written with care- and accuracy, are exceed- 
ingly useful to all who desire to be rightly informed in relation to 
those points upon which turn the fortunes of individuals as well as 
of states. Minutest incidents and details concerning individuals, 
their sayings or doings, whether in council or action, when thus 
presented, are footlights which greatly aid in bringing out in clear 
and distinct view the real characters of the respective parties on 
the stage, and in exhibiting the attending and surrounding scenes 
so as to present a full display of all the essential materials that 
constitute true history. ; 

For the accomplishment of this end, however, it is essential that 
these incidents, minute as they may be, should be strictly accurate. 
To all students of history, the truth should be the leading object. 
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Whatever contributions, therefore, of this character, may be made 
to the literature of the country should be considered valuable only 
to the extent of their rigid conformity to the exactions of this 
requirement, in all the matters, events, and incidents narrated. 

The establishment and maintenance of unadulterated truth in 
details, as well as in general results, both as relates to individuals 
who may take part in passing events, as well asvin the final issue of 
affairs, whether successful or disastrous, should be the chief object. 
In this way alone can those who come after judge rightly of the 
merits or demerits of those who may figure on the stage in those 
great dramas which mark the annals of mankind. 

The late war between the States of this Union was certainly 
one of these great dramas. It was the most gigantic conflict of 
arms in the present era. “The din of this conflict,” says Mr. Loss- 
ing, a Northern historian, “was heard all over the world, and the 
people of all nations were spectators of the scene.” 

As to the origin, rightfulness, or general conduct of this war, on 
one side or on the other, it is not the purpose of the writer on the 
present occasion to say any thing. The object now in hand is sim- 
ply to correct some errors and inaccuracies in “ The Reminiscen- 
ces” of General :Taylor, lest those who may desire to form a just 
judgment upon the matters referred to might be misled thereby in 
arriving at correct.conclusions. 

In the first place, then, it is deemed proper to call the attention 
of the reader to what General Taylor says about the opposition or 
resistance of the Confederate Government at Montgomery to rais- 
‘ ing troops for a longer term of service than one year. His lan- 
guage is in these words: “The Confederate Government—then 
sitting at Montgomery—resisted the enlistment of regiments for 
the war, preferring to engage them for twelve months.” 

This statement is certainly not historically accurate. By whom 
the enlistment mentioned was resisted, it is true, is not distinctly 
stated. Nor is it clear upon whom or upon which branch of the 
government, or whether upon both, Congressional and Executive, 
this implied censure was intended to be cast. But in either or every 
aspect of the matter the statement is inaccurate. This the record 
abundantly shows. Bare assertions, in however elegant language 
they may be made, can not stand against facts. The truth in this 
case is, that amongst the first acts passed by the Confederate Con- 
gress upon their reassembling at Montgomery upon the call of the 
President, after the first collision of arms at Charleston, S. C., were 
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two providing for enlistments for the war. The first was in these 
words: 
“AN ACT 


“ To raise an additional Military Force to serve during the War. 


“SECTION 1.—The Congress of the Confederate States of America do enact: 
That, in addition to the volunteer force authorized to be raised under existing laws, 
the President be and he is hereby authorized to accept the services of volunteers 
who may offer their services, without regard to the place of enlistment, either as cav- 
alry, mounted riflemen, artillery, or infantry, in such proportion of these several arms 
as he may deem expedient, to serve for and during the existing war, unless sooner 
discharged. 

“ SEC, 2. That the volunteers so offering their services may be accepted by the 
President in companies, to be organized by him into squadrons, battalions, or regi- 
ments. The President shall appoint all field and staff officers; but the company 
officers shall be elected by the men composing the company, and, if accepted, the 
officers so elected shall be commissioned by the President. 

“SEC. 3. That any vacancies occurring in the ranks of the several companies 
mustered into service under the provisions of this act may be filled by volunteers 
accepted under the rules of such companies; and any vacancies occurring in the 
officers of such companies shall be filled by elections, in accordance with the same 
rules. 

“SEC. 4. Except as herein differently provided, the volunteer forces hereby au- 
thorized to be raised shall in all regards be subject to and organized in accordance 
with the provisions of ‘ An act to provide for the public defense,’ and all other acts* 
for the government of the armies of the Confederate States. 


“ APPROVED May 8th, 1861.” 
The second of these acts is in these words: 


“AN ACT 


“ To make further provision for the public defence. 


“ WHEREAS, Warexists between the United States and the Confederate States ; 
and whereas the public welfare may require the reception of volunteer forces into 
the service of the Confederate States without the formality and delay of a call upon 
the respective States ; 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the Confederate States of America do enatt: 
That the President be authorized to receive into service such companies, battalions, 
or regiments, either mounted or on foot, as may tender themselves, and he may re- 
quire, without the delay of a formal call upon the respective States, to serve for such 
time as he may prescribe. 

“SEC. 2. Such volunteer forces who may be accepted under this act, except as 
herein differently provided, shall be organized in accordance with and subject to all 
the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to provide for the public defense,’ and 
be entitled to all the allowances provided therein ; and when mustered into service, 
may be attached to such divisions, brigades, or regiments as the President may 
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direct, or ordered upon such independent or detached service as the President may 
deem expedient; provided, however, that battalions and regiments may be enlisted 
from States not of the Confederacy, and the President may appoint all or any of the 


field officers thereof. 
“SEC. 3. The President shall be authorized to commission all officers entitled to 


commissions, of such volunteer forces as may be received under the provisions of 
this act. And upon the request of the officer commanding such volunteer regiment, 
battalion, or company, the President may attach a supernumerary officer to each 
company, detailed from the regular army for that purpose, and for such time as the 
President may direct. 

“ APPROVED May 11th, 1861.” 


It has been deemed proper to reproduce both of these acts in 
full for the important bearing they have upon other portions of the 
“Reminiscences,” which will hereafter be noted, in regard to the 
state and condition of the army in Virginia in the early part of the 
year 1862. These public records are not mere footlights. They are 
mid-dome chandeliers, which fully illuminate some of the matters 
set forth by General Taylor in obscurity, if not in darkness. They 
certainly show that there was no resistance, on the part either of 
Congress or the President, to the enlistment of men for a longer 
term than twelve months. They were approved by the President as 
well as passed by the Congress. The Confederate Government, 
therefore, at Montgomery, as soon as possible after the outbreak of 
the war, made provision for the enlistment of forces for the war to 
an extent limited only by the discretion of the President. 

The writer of this article, who was then at Montgomery, has no 
recollection whatever of the slightest resistance from any quarter 
to the enlistment of men in such kind of service and for such 
periods of time as might be desired and determined by the Presi- 
dent. It was well known that he was in favor of a term of service 
longer than twelve months. 

Moreover, it may here be stated that, according to the remem- 
brance of the writer of this article (he not now having access to the 
records giving the exact figures), there were in the field in the early 
spring of 1862 not less than one hundred thousand men so enlisted 
for the war. There were at least forty regiments so in service from 
Georgia alone, if the writer of this be not mistaken in his recollec- 
tion, a large majority of which forces were in Virginia. 

The acts of the Confederate Congress, at Montgomery, which 
provided for raising forces for twelve months, or a less term, were 
passed before the outbreak of the war; and while it is true that a 
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considerable force so raised was in the field, as stated by General 
Taylor, yet it is also true, according to the recollection of this 
writer, that much the larger number of those then in the service 
were in for the war. 

This item of General Taylor’s “ Reminiscences” has been thus 
particularly and fully noted in the outset, because, as before said, 
it has a very direct and important bearing upon another portion of 
his contribution to history, which will now be reproduced at large 
and without abridgment, that readers may more clearly appreciate 
the comments which will then be made upon it asa whole. It is 
in these words: 


“ As the year 1862 opened, and the time for active movements drew near, weighty 
cares attended the commander of the Army of Northern Virginia. The folly of ac- 
cepting forces for the short period of twelve months, to which allusion has already 
been made, was now apparent. Taking service in the spring of 1861, the time of 
most of the troops would expire just as the Federal host in their front might be 
expected to advance. A large majority of the men were willing and anxious to re- 
enlist, provided they could first go home to arrange private affairs. Fortunatelyjthe 
feartul condition of the country permitted the granting of furloughs on a large scale. 
Excepting on a few pikes, movements were impossible, and an army could no more 
have marched across-country than across New York Bay. Closet warriors, in cozy 
studies, with smooth McAdam roadways before their doors, sneer at the idea of 
military movements being arrested by mud. I apprehend these gentlemen have 
never served in a bad country during the rainy season, and are ignorant of the fact 
that in his Russian campaign the elements proved too strong for the genius of Na- 
poleon. General Johnston met the difficulties of his position with great coolness, 
tact, and judgment, but his burden was by no means lightened by the interference 
of certain politicians at Richmond. These gentlemen were perhaps inflamed by the 
success that had attended the tactical efforts of their Washington peers. At all 
events, they now threw themselves upon military questions with much ardor. The 
leader was Mr. Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, Vice-President of the Confeder- 
acy, who is entitled to a place by himself. Like the celebrated John Randolph, of 
Roanoke, he has an acute intellect attached to a frail and meagre body. As was 
said by the witty Dean of St. Paul’s of Francis Jeffrey, his mind is in a state of inde- 
cent exposure. A trained and skillful politician, he was for many years before the 
war returned to the United States House of Representatives from the district in 
which he resides, and his ‘ device’ seems always to have been ‘ Fiat justitia, ruat 
calum.’ 

“When, in December, 1849, the Congress of the United States assembled there 
was a Whig Administration, and the same party had a very small majority in the 
Lower House. Mr. Stephens was an ardent Whig, and a member of the House; 
but he could not see his way to support his party candidate for Speaker, and this 
inability to find a road—plain, mayhap, to weaker organs—secured’ the control of 
the House to his political rivals. During the excited period just preceding ‘ seces- 
sion,’ Mr. Stephens held and avowed wise and moderate opinions; but, swept along 
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by the resistless torrent surrounding him, he discovered and proclaimed the fact 
that ‘slavery was the corner-stone of the Confederacy.’ Granting the truth of this, 
which is by no means admitted here, it was, in the strong vernacular of the West, 
‘rather piling the agony’ on the humanitarians, whose sympathies were not much 
quickened toward us thereby. As the struggle progressed, Mr. Stephens, with all 
the impartiality of an equity judge, marked many of the virtues of the government 
north of the Potomac, and all the vices of that on his own side of the stream. Re- 
garding the military questions in hand, he entertained, and publicly expressed, 
original opinions, which I will attempt to convey as accurately as possible. The 
war was for principles and rights. It was in the defense of these and of their property 
that the people had taken up arms. They could always be relied upon when a 
battle was imminent ; but when there was no fighting to be done, they had best be 
at home attending to their families and interests. As their intelligence was equal to 
their patriotism, they were as capable of judging of the necessity of their presence 
‘with the ‘colors’ as the commanders of armies, who were but professional soldiers, 
fighting for rank and pay—most of them without property in the South. It may be 
observed that such opinions are more comfortably cherished by political gentlemen 
two hundred miles away, than by commanders immediately in front of an enemy. 
“At the close of the great war, in July, 1865, I visited Washington, in the sole 
hope of effecting some change in the condition of Jefferson Davis, then ill and a 


‘prisoner at Fortress Monroe. Mr. Stephens happened to visit Washington at the 


same time, and was the object of much attention on the part of people controlling 
the Congress and the country. Desiring his codperation, I sought and found him 
sitting near a fire, for he is of a chilly nature, smoking his pipe. He heard me in 
severe politeness, and, without unnecessary expenditure of enthusiasm, promised his 
assistance. Since the war, Mr. Stephens has again been, and is now, a representa- 
tive in Congress. He has the satisfaction to know that, unlike the ‘rebel briga- 
diers,’ his presence is not a rock of offense to the loyal mind.” ’ 


On this extended extract, in addition to what has already been 
said, the following comments will now be made: 


First. The statements that Mr. Stephens was the leader of any 
number of politicians at Richmond, who took in hand military 
questions or interfered in any way with the organization of the army 
of General Johnston, or knew of any other politicians at Richmond 
doing so; or that Mr. Stephens ever, on any occasion in his life, 
uttered the opinions privately or publicly that the people could 
“always be relied upon when a battle was imminent, but when 
there was no fighting to be done they had best be at home attend- 
ing to their families and interests ;” that “as their intelligence was 
equal to their patriotism, they were as capable of judging of the 
necessity of their presence with the ‘colors’ as the commanders of 
armies, who were but professional soldiers, fighting for rank and pay, 
most of them without property in the South”—are utterly unfounded 
from the beginning to the end. They are but the figments of a 
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disordered imagination, without the shade of a shadow of fact to 
rest upon. No such opinions, sentiments, or reckless assertions 
were ever uttered by him. 

Could he possibly have proclaimed to the South, referring to the 
thirty-three major-generals then in the service, including Lee, the 
Johnstons (Joseph E, and Albert Sidney), Beauregard, Twiggs, Polk, 
Early, and Stonewall Jackson, to say nothing of others in the distin- 
guished host, that they were men “ fighting only for rank and pay, 
most of them without property inthe South”? The idea is preposter- 
ous. So faras concerns the implied intimation here made, that Mr. Ste- 
phens asserted that most of the generals were Northern born, or at 
least had no identification with Southern interests, it may be proper 
here to sayhe could not possibly have given any such intimation with 
any regard to truth, for the fact was, that of these thirty-three major- 
generals two only were born at the North; but this fact, in Mr. 
Stephens’ opinion, detracted nothing then or now from their integ- 
rity, or honor, or chivalry. Further, could he have said of the one 
hundred and twenty-six brigadier-generals then in the field, including 
Ransom, Lawton, Walker, Toombs, Zollicoffer, Wise, the Georgia 
Jacksons, Wright, Gardner, McLews, and the brothers Cobb, to 
say nothing of the hundred and odd others upon this long list, 
that they “were men fighting only for rank and pay, most of 
them without property in the South”? It may be noted here, 
also, that only seven of these hundred and twenty-six brigadier- 
generals were born at the North. May it not be repeated, the 
very idea is preposterous! Such reckless, inconsiderate expressions 
were never uttered by Mr. Stephens. Whether General Taylor, by 
thus most grossly misrepresenting Mr. Stephens, in attributing to 
him sentiments and opinions which he never entertained or uttered, 
has made an exhibition of his own “ mind in a state of indecent ex- 
posure,” will be left for others to determine. 

Second. It was very seldom that Mr. Stephens ventured to ex- 
press his opinions upon any matter connected with military organi- 
zations or operations during the fall of 1861 or the opening of the 
year 1862, and when he did, it was always first to the President, and 
never in any factious or opposing spirit. One occasion of this sort 
was in relation to the position of General Albert Sidney Johnston 
at Bowling Green, in Kentucky. This was at the earnest request of 
General Humphrey Marshall, who was a thoroughly-educated and 
well-trained officer. Another was at the instance of Colonel Pey- 
ton Colquitt and General Howell Cobb, of Georgia, in relation to 
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the then state of affairs at Norfolk. The most important of these 
occasions, however, was one at the instance of the President him- 
self. This was on the 6th day of November, 1861, soon after the 
fall of Port Royal, S.C. On this occasion, Mr. Stephens was sent 
for by the President to advise as to the proper officer to be ap- 
pointed to take charge of the Southern coast, particularly the South 
Carolina and Georgia coast. He found in the Executive Room Mr. 
Benjamin, Secretary of War, and General Lee. The latter was 
then in command of an army in the mountains of Virginia, but was 
in Richmond for a few days on temporary leave, as Mr. Stephens 
understood. When the question was submitted to Mr. Stephens, 
who in his judgment would be a proper officer to send to the coast 
of South Carolina and Georgia, he promptly replied General Beau- 
regard, who was then at Manassas. Mr. Stephens was surprised at 
learning for the first time that there was some estrangement be- 
tween General Beauregard and the President, which rendered his 
appointment out of the question. He then mentioned General 
Joe Johnston. With deep regret he then also learned for the first 
time that a similar impediment existed to his appointment, grow- 
ing out of that estrangement, which General Taylor in another 
place says became “the spring of woes unnumbered.” Mr. 
Stephens then suggested the name of General Lee. To this the 
President replied by simply saying, “ General, what do you say 
to that?” General Lee blushed deeply and reddened to the crown 
of his head, with a very strong protest on his part, giving many 
reasons why he thought he ought not to be sent. The question 
was argued at some length—for two or more hours, perhaps— 
the result of which was that General Lee was assigned to this 
important duty, and was off to Charleston by the next train of 
cars. Save these occasions, Mr. Stephens has no recollection of 
expressing his opinions upon military affairs to the President dur- 
ing the period stated by General Taylor, nor did he on any occa- 
sion during the same period say or do any thing, to or with any 
others, with a view to thwart the indicated policy of the President. 
Third. What General Taylor says of the so-called “ corner-stone” 
speech of Mr. Stephens is calculated to create an erroneous impres- 
sion, whether it was intended so or not. The inference from his 
account of it is, that the idea of “corner-stone”’ in this connection 
originated with Mr. Stephens, or was “discovered” by him. The 
truth is, Mr. Stephens, in his speech referred to, was explaining to 
a popular audience the changes which had been made in the new 
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constitution framed at Montgomery from the old one framed at 
Philadelphia, upon the subject of the “peculiar institution” at the 
South known as slavery. He stated that there was no essential 
change, in the new from the old, on this subject, except to settle 
all controversies and questions in relation to the power of Con- 
gress over it. In the “corner-stone” metaphor, he but repeated 
what Judge Baldwin, of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
had many years before said of this “institution” under the Federal 
Government. In the case of Johnson against Thompson, in the 
United States Circuit Court for Pennsylvania, this eminent judge 
had declared that “the foundations of this government are laid and 
rest on the rights of property in slaves, and the whole fabric must 
fall by disturbing the ‘ corner-stone.’” 

It was also the effort of Mr. Stephens, in the speech referred to, 
to show that in this country there was no such thing as “slavery,” 
in the proper sense of that word. The relation of the races at the 
South was but a legal subordination of the admitted inferior to the 
superior; that this right of property in persons who owed service 
for life, under this legal subordination, did not differ essentially in 
principles from the like rights of property in those who owe service 
for a term of years in perkaps all civilized states. The difference 
consisted chiefly in the perivd of service owed under the law, so far 
as the rights of property in such service were concerned. Slavery, 
as defined by the Justinian code, had no existence in this country. 
Slavery, in the abstract, or as treated in public law, Mr. Stephens 
never defended, much less advocated. In one of the earliest speeches 
ever made by him in Congress—the one on the annexation of Texas, 
in February, 1845—these sentiments were expressed and avowed by 
him. They were often proclaimed by him in public speeches before 
the people in his State, long before secession. In those speeches 
he ever maintained, that if the “ Institution,” or this legal subordi- 
nation of the colored to the white race, was not thie best, or could 
not be made the best, for both races, morally, intellectually, and 
politically, it was wrong, and ought to be abolished. In pclitics he 
ever held, and now holds, no such dogma as that of “the greatest 
good to the greatest number.”” His position is that all systems of 
government should be based upon such principles as will best secure 
“the greatest good to all, without injury to any.” No ninety-nine 
of any one hundred persons in any community have the right to 
promote their own joint welfare by the sacrifice of that of the re- 
maining one, nor in any other proportion, 
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But to proceed. If the announcement of the ¢ru¢h that there 
was no essential change in the mew constitution from the o/d, in this 
particular, was “piling on the agony” a little too strong for the 
“humanitarians,” then the cause of the agony must have been the 
old constitution, and not what Mr. Stephens said of the new one. 

Fourth. What General Taylor says of his visit to Washington in 
July, 1865, and his interview with Mr. Stephens on that occasion, 
and the “severe politeness” he received from his “chilly nature, 
when the sufferings of Mr. Davis were mentioned, deserves only a 
passing notice in conclusion. The fittest comment upon it is, that 
a more perfect Munchausenism was never served up for the enter- 
tainment of gullible readers. No fact is more incontrovertibly fixed 
in the history of this country than that Mr. Stephens was, at the 
time stated, closely confined himself in Fort Warren, where he was 
suffering, perhaps, quite as much as Mr. Davis; for it was in the 
damp underground casemate room in which he was then immured 
that he contracted that severe rheumatic affliction from which he 
has as yet only partially recovered. 

But apart from the great, indisputable fact referred to, which 
utterly sets at naught the story of General Taylor’s interview with 
Mr. Stephens in Washington, July, 1865, it might have been per- 
haps better for him, in the play of his fancy and imagination, while 
conjuring up something in disparagement of Mr. Stephens, to have 
kept probability in view; for, whatever may be his real faults, de- 
fects, imperfections, or infirmities, never before perhaps was heard 
an intimation, from any quarter, of his want of proper sympathy for 
human suffering in any and every shape and form in which it was 
manifested, whether from “ man’s inhumanity to man,” or from the 
inscrutable dispensations of God. 
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ELEMENTS OF NATIONAL WEALTH. 
II. 
ANNUAL VALUE OF NATIONAL PRODUCT. 


HE question of the amount of capital—the results mainly of 
the accumulation of their own labor—available to the people of 
the United States, as an instrumentality for the attainment of mate- 
rial abundance, in comparison with the amount of capital similarly 
accumulated in other countries, leads to a discussion of the com- 
parative wealth of different nations; the value of their annual 
product ; their annual net gain over all expenditures that is available 
for use as new capital in the work of reproduction, and the fer 
capita of national wealth in different countries, supposing an equal 
distribution of wealth could be effected. The subject is oné of 
great interest, and leads to many important conclusions; but the 
data accessible for its discussion are extremely imperfect, and the 
estimates by the best authorities can be regarded as but little more 
than approximately accurate. 

The results of his own investigations, coupled with those insti- 
tuted by MM. Reclus, Maurice Block, and Elisée, of France; 
M. Buschen, of Russia; and Neumann, of Austria, led the late 
Mr. Dudley Baxter, of England, to the conclusion’ that during 
the period from 1868 to 1870 the probable annual incomes of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain (England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales), of France, the German Empire, Austria, and of Russia 
were as follows: 


ee Fk inncedeuiatkhecensesdacse $4,300,000,000 
PUES 0 6.0 cihnd'd-0.06 6060 cectssaseeeseooes 4,000,000,000 
German Empire... ......ccccccecsscsces + —3;625,000,000 
PEP PP ET TTT TTT TTT TLE TEE 3»000,000,000 
Bs 600 ce cu ceseencdeneewe suctedees 2,500,000,000 


‘* National Income of the United Kingdom.” By R. Dudley Baxter, M.A. Lon- 


don, 1868. 
“National Debts.” By R. Dudley Baxter, M.A. London, 1871. 
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For the year 1875-6 the assessments and receipts on account of 
the income-tax indicate, as will be shown hereafter, the annual 
income of Great Britain to have been about szx thousand millions 
of dollars or 1200 million pounds sterling. 

These figures or estimates, it should be here noted, represent 
the gross annual incomes of these several nations. Their et annual | 
incomes, or original earnings, out of which the nation provides food 
and clothing, pays all taxes and expenses, and saves for new capi- 
tal, is considerably less; probably to the extent of one fourth. 

Doubtless these estimates—especially those for Great Britain— 
seem small; but it must be remembered in judging of them that a 
very large proportion of the income of every nation does not repre- 
sent services directly productive, but, in other words, is a second- 
hand or dependent income, paid out of the nation’s original earn- 
ings, and unless properly allowed for, gives to any estimate of 
national income a magnitude that is unwarranted and deceptive.' 


1“* Occupations have been classed by political economists in two categories: the 
productive, such as agriculture or manufactures; and the non-productive, such as 
the army or domestic service. But many occupations partake of both these charac- 
ters. The occupation of conveyance by land or water is one of this kind. A very 
large portion of its functions are non-productive, in conveying persons or things for 
pleasure, or for mere change from one place to another. In another portion convey- 
ance acts simply as a retailer, by carrying goods from the depot, when they are com- 
plete and at their standard price, to the customer or sub-customer. In the third por- 
tion alone is it quasi-productive, by enabling articles to reach the general market. 
Another instance is the class of tradesmen or dealers. To a certain extent they pro- 
duce, but to a very great extent they simply retail; and for so doing reimburse 
themselves by a tax beyond the standard value of their wares, and so impose a burden 
on the community. Production appears to me to cease at the moment when it has 
lodged the product in the hands of the wholesale dealer. The product has then con- 
tributed its maximum addition to the wealth of the nation, and is so much currency, 
capable of realizing a certain value, whether sent abroad or retained for home con- 
sumption. But after that point, every additional agent or retailer diminishes its 
power of supplying the national wants. The retail dealer is in the nature of a ser- 
vant who is paid to fetch and distribute the articles of which there is need.” 

“For these reasons I suggest an intermediate class for occupations of a mixed 
character, and which, from the aid it often lends to production, I should call the 
auxiliary class. I should place in this class the income derived from houses, which 
are, for the most part, connected but indirectly with production.” 

“The classification into productive and non-productive is, in reality, of a super- 
ficia) character and inaccurate, because every class contributes something toward 
production. The soldier who guards industry, the maid-servant who sets free her 
master for productive labor, as truly aid in production as the laborer himself. The 
physician who heals, the lawyer who arranges disputes, the clergyman whose secular 
office is to promote virtue and morality, each fulfill an important function, without 
which the machinery of work would be impeded or stopped. It would be more 
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But correct or not, the estimates given are the results of the only 
investigations that have been made on the subject, and by men 
whose ability to arrive at correct opinions can not be questioned. 


HOW MUCH OF NATIONAL ANNUAL PRODUCT IS SAVED ? 


How much of these annual incomes is annually saved, and made 
available for use as new capital, is also variously estimated ; but it 
is a current opinion among economists that the Frenchman, con- 
sidered nationally, saves more out of his income comparatively 
than an Englishman, and that, as a whole, the British people are 
more economical than the Americans. As far back as 1841, Sir 
Robert Peel, in discussing the comparative wealth of England and 
France, remarked to a French statesman, as the result of his obser- 
vations, that in England, one person in five spends all his income 
or his earnings: but in France, there is scarcely one in forty who 
does the same, and the other ¢hirty-nine make savings; and Victor 
Bonnet, from whom the anecdote is derived, adds that subsequent 
investigations went far to sustain the correctness of Sir Robert 
Peel’s statement. 

On the other hand, nothing is more certain than that the effi- 
ciency of the labor employed upon the great staples of production 
is very much greater in England than in France; and if the Eng- 


accurate to classify the different occupations into the two heads of productive and 
auxiliary, and to drop the term non-productive.” 

‘* But for the purpose of distinguishing the income that is an original and fresh 
contribution to the common stock from that which is merely derived from the first, 
the three terms afford a useful distinction. By income of the productive classes, 
I mean income that is the earnings of production—the money received in exchange 
for the material products of the nation’s toil—and which is generally a new acqui- 
sition to the nation’s property. By income of the non-productive classes, I mean 
income paid out of the first income for services not directly productive, and which 
appears twice over in the total income of the two classes. By income of the auxil- 
iary classes, I mean income which in some instances belongs to the first of these 
* classes, and in others to the second, and which sometimes receives first-hand, and 
sometimes second-hand, or derived income. The nation produces say £500,000,- 
ooo worth of cloth, machinery, corn, and other goods, the twelvemonths’ yield of 
her industry, which is for the most part credited to the producers as income, and 
out of which all her population have to live. They exchange amongst each other, 
eat part, are clothed with part, sell to other nations and get cash for part, and store 
up savings and capital. But the auxiliary and non-productive have for the most 
part to be fed out of this income fund, and so far their income is credited over 
again in the national balance-sheet.” (‘* National Income.” _ By R. Dudley Baxter, 
M.A. London, 1868, pp. 67-72.) 
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lishman' expends more comparatively than the Frenchman, he can 
plead iin justification that he is able to do so, inasmuch as he earns 
more through his labor. Thus, there is no department of statistical 
inquiry the results of which can be accepted with such entire con- 
fidence as the exhibits that are annually made of the comparative 
agricultural production of the United Kingdom and of France; be- 
cause it is of vital importance to the finance and business of the two 
countries, that their people should know every year the extent of 
their domestic supply of food and the probable price of bread; 
and an examination of these returns has long ago proved that the 
average product of an acre of wheat in Great Britain is at least 
equal to that of two acres in France. For with five times greater 
area of land annually devoted to the growing of wheat in France 
than in Great Britain, the average annual wheat product of France 
is generally but little more than twice the average annual wheat 
product of Great Britain; and with nearly double the extent of ter- 
ritory, France has also no more live-stock than Great Britain. In 
France there are some 5,500,000 employed in the management and 
cultivation of the soil. In the United Kingdom there are about 
1,340,000, including both owners and occupiers. Commenting on 
this disparity of numbers engaged in agricultural work in the two 
countries, and on the disparity in agricultural results measured by 
certain.annual staple products, Mr. James Caird, in a paper read 
before the British Social Science Association in 1877, says: “ We” 
(in Great Britain) “concentrate the well-applied labor of one 
seventh of our people, directed by skill and economized by capital, 
on the full development of our agriculture, leaving free for other 
industries the power, intelligence, and capital of six sevenths. If, 
like the French, five sixths of the population were dependent on 
the land, each one providing from his small estate little more than 
his family.consumed, we should, like them, long before this have 
been devising schemes for limiting our number within our means of 
feéding them: for that limitation is the natural consequence of the 
French system of land tenure; namely, a small number of great 
land-owners, and a large number of small owners who are also 
cultivators. 

Annual Savings of France-—M. Victor Bonnet, of France, writing 
in 1873, considered it susceptible of proof that the annual savings 
of France were in excess of 2,000,000,000 francs ($400,000,000), and 
possibly reached 3,000,000,000 ($600,000,000), before the Franco- 
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Prussian War;' and that this annual saving has been kept up if 
not increased since the war. If the largest of these estimates be 
correct, then the ratio of annual savings to the annual gross 
national income of France, as estimated by Mr. Baxter for 1868-70, 
is fifteen per cent. That the annual savings of France, further- 
more, are really very large, is proved by the circumstance that 
France actually did pay as ransom, and transfer to Germany in the 
short space of two years and a half (1871-1873-"74), a capital repre- 
sented by gold, or its equivalent, of more than a thousand mil- 
lion dollars ; and this, too, without disturbing in the slightest degree 
the industry or foreign commercial relations of the country, and 
without seriously impairing its stock of the precious metals. 


! “Tt is difficult to say how much all the united savings of the nation (France) 
annually amount to. If we had an income-tax, as they have in England, reaching 
all branches of the public wealth, we might, by capitalizing the increase of income 
each year subject to taxation, estimate with some degree of accuracy the amount of 
annual saving ; but this method is wanting to us, and we have nothing to take the 
place of it, so that we are reduced to the use of approximative data. Let us first 
consider the extraordinary expenses which have been incurred within a given period. 
If we can calculate these expenses, and show that they have not made us poorer, we 
shall have the right to conclude that the country has paid them out of its surplus, 
and that they represent not more than the amount of its savings. Now, during the 
period of the Second Empire, we borrowed, partially to cover deficiencies in the 
budget, and partially to satisfy extraordinary wants, as for the Crimean and 
Italian wars, about 4,500,000,000 francs ($g00,000,000) ; or nearly 250,000,000 francs 
($50,000,coo) a year for nineteen years. We expended in extraordinary public 
works, railways and the like, at least 1,000,000,000 francs ($200,000,000) ; we devoted 
to improvements of all sorts, which are represented by more comfortable habitations 
and richer interior appointments, a yearly sum equal, perhaps, to 500,000,000 francs 
($100,000,000) ; and the embellishments of the city of Paris alone absorbed more than 
200,000,000 francs ($40,000,000). If now we add to these our portion of the revenue 
derived from industrial enterprises in other countries, and from foreign loans, which 
must amount to 5,000,000,000 francs ($1,000,000,000) more, or 260,000,000 francs 
($52,000,000) a year, we arrive at a round sum of 2,000,000,000 francs ($400,000,000) 
of annual savings. And yet, in spite of this extraordinary use of capital, before 
the war of 1870, France was far from being exhausted ; it sustained easily the bur- 
dens which an improvident government had imposed upon it, and had vast 
resources in reserve to meet unexpected necessities. This was clearly manifested 
during the war; and, what still better attests the fact, is the facility with which the 
country has risen from its reverses. It could only have found means of doing this 
in the resources previously accumulated. We may, therefore, assert that the sum of 
2,000,000,000 francs ($400,000,000) does not fully represent the annual savings of 
the country, which ought to be considerably larger.” (M7. Victor Bonnet, on the 
Payment of the Indemnity. American translation by George Walker. New York, 
Appleton, 1875.) 
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Annual Savings of Great Britain—The opinions of recent 
riters in respect to the amount of the annual savings of Great 
Britain differ—as might naturally be expected, in the absence 
of wholly reliable data—very considerably. M. Bonnet, in his 
investigations into the annual savings of France (before referred 
to), alludes to them as approximating one thousand millions of 
dollars; and Mr. James Caird, the well-known English authority 
on the agricultural statistics of Great Britain, in the paper above 
quoted from, refers to the present savings of capital in England (The 
United Kingdom?) as “computed at £150,000,000 ($750,000,000) 
annually.” 

There are, however, certain elements in, the case of Great 
Britain for forming an opinion respecting her annual income and 
savings which admit of no dispute, and which are, undoubtedly, 
superior to any similar data afforded by the records and experience 

_of any other country. Great Britain has, and for many years has 
had, an annual income-tax,' which, with her comparatively limited 
territory, compact population, observance of law, and trained 
officials, is assessed and collected with as much of accuracy as any 
such tax ever, probably, can be. Let us now see what of informa- 
tion is afforded by the records of this tax-experience. 

The annual income of Great Britain from interest, earnings, 
salaries, rents, etc., chargeable with the income-tax, and her annual 
income from the same sources, but paid to individuals in sums too 
small to be assessed for income, are believed to be about the 
same in amount. For the year 1867, Mr. Dudley Baxter found 
the income of Great Britain, assessable to the income-tax, to 
have been £408,000,000 ($2,040,000,000), of which £374,000,000 
($1,870,000,000) actually paid duty; and estimated, by methods 
of reasoning deemed correct by British economists and financiers, 
£407,000,000 ($1,870,000,000) as the aggregate of British incomes 
for the same year, which, specifically, were below the limits of the 

_income-tax; making the total annual income of the kingdom for 
1867 £815,000,000 (or $4,075,000,000). The average increase in 
incomes and earnings in Great Britain from 1867 to 1870 was also 


? In 1870, the income-tax of Great Britain was 4¢. in the pound on all incomes 
above £100 ($500), with an abatement of £60 on all incomes under £200. In 1876~’7, 
the British income-tax was 2d. in the pound on earnings and ‘salaries, in excess of 
£100, or four fifths of one per cent; 3d. on incomes from land and tenements; with 
an abatement of £120 on all incomes above £150 and under £400. 
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estimated by the same authority to have been at the rate of 
about £ 15,000,000 ($75,000,000) per annum.’ 

The increase of income from capital and profits chargeable with 
the income-tax in Great Britain, during the ten years from 1855 to 
1865, was £62,000,000 ($310,000,000), or at the rate of $31,000,000 
per annum. Supposing an equal amount of increase from earnings 
and savings in that portion of the national income which is not 
taxable, the average annual increase in the income of Great 
Britain, for the period under consideration, was $62,000,000 (or 
£12,500,000), a somewhat smaller average annual gain than was 
estimated by Mr. Baxter for a portion of the years in the suc- 
ceeding decade. The official figures of this next decade exhibit, 
however, the following remarkable results: 

Thus, for the fiscal year 1865, the gross amount (exclusive of 
all exemptions) of income assessed to income-tax in Great Britain 
was £396,000,000 ($1,980,000,000) ; and in 1875, the corresponding 
amount was £571,000,000 ($2,855,000,000). Here, then, was a cer- 
tain increase in the gross taxable income of the United Kingdom 
for the ten years specified of about 44 per cent; or, in the abso- 
lute, of £175,000,000 ($875,000,000); or at the rate of £17,500,000 
($87,500,000) per annum. The amount, exclusive of all exemp- 
tions, on which income-tax was actually paid was £349,000,000 
($1,745,000,000) in 1865, and £498,000,000 ($2,490,000,000) in 1875 ; 
showing an increase of 43 per cent. 

Commenting on these comparative and official returns, the Lon- 
don 7imes, under date of November 18th, 1877, said: 


“Taking into account the increase of exemptions and abatements from the 
income-tax, which has been a characteristic of our recent finance, we can well 
believe that the real increase of net income must have been more, and must have 
exceeded the proportionate increase of gross income. That the net incomes charge- 
able to income-tax, if the exemptions were the same now as in 1865, would consider- 
ably exceed 500 millions, there can be no doubt; and altogether, allowing as well 
for the incomes under Schedule D which escape assessment through incomplete re- 
turns, we can hardly err in placing the net incomes of the income-tax-paying classes 
at somewhere about 600 millions sterling. But the income thus arrived at does not 
include the large incomes in the aggregate of the wages-receiving classes, or the 
incomes of many in the upper and middle classes which are under the income-tax 
limits; and this remainder can hardly be taken as less than another 600 millions. 
What with the increase of population and the great rise of wages which has oc- 
curred since 1867, there is no reason to believe that the proportion of the aggregate 


* “National Debts,” by R. Dudley Baxter, p. 17. 
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income of the country to what pays income-tax is less now than it was when Mr. 
Dudley Baxter wrote, and this proportion would give about 1200 millions sterling 
as the aggregate. There is thus some sanction béyond mere conjecture for putting 
the aggregate income of the country at the latter figure.” * 


Since the above article appeared in the London 7Zimes, the 
amount of incomes, profits, etc., assessed to income-tax for the 
fiscal year 1876 has been officially made public, and proves to be, 
as the Zimes surmised, in excess of 500 millions sterling; namely, 


£503,676,938 ($2,5 18,384,690). 

What amount of new capital earned and saved is represented by 
the annual increase in the national income of Great Britain, which 
the official figures prove to have occurred from 1865 to 1876, can 
only be conjectured ; and any attempt to estimate it, assuming the 
most moderate percentage as the basis for calculation, leads to 
results that seem utterly incredible. 

The following table shows the total gross amount of the annual 
value (income) of property and of profits assessed in Great Britain 
to the income-tax for the several years from 1861 to 1875, inclusive, 


1 In this same article the London 7imes estimates that out of Great Britain’s total 
annual income (for 1876-77) of £1,200,000,000, “the probable maximum amount of 
net income” derived from all the exports of the United Kingdom is not in excess of 
£140,000,000 ($700,000,000). ‘‘ In addition,” it continues, ‘‘ there are, no doubt, indi- 
rect benefits in the connection between our trade and shipping interests which are 
difficult to estimate, but no large sum important for such an inquiry as the present 
would fail to be added in that way to the amount. Comparing,. then, £140,000,000 
with £1,200,000,000, it is at once seen that the labor and capital engaged in foreign 
manufacturing is only a fraction of our whole industry. England might still be a’ 
great and prosperous country—not so great and prosperous as it is now, but still 
great and prosperous—even if the whole of that fraction were to be at once swept 
away. But even if we were to lose our entire foreign custom, the whole of the in- 
come from what we send to foreigners would not be lost. The machines and tools 
used in manufacturing and the laborers would remain, and some use could be made 
of them. ., Only the difference between what would be earned in that use and what 
we now get from abroad in return would be lost. The precise net loss would be 
difficult to state ; but it would be something much less than £140,000,000, and per- 
haps not a tenth or a twelfth of the aggregate income of £1,200,000,000. It is evi- 
dent that no such loss would be fatal to a great country. It would make us no worse, 
probably, than the reimposition of the taxes which have been remitted during the 
last 20 years, and would be a less calamity, in proportion, than the economic losses 
of the Franco-German war to France, which was much less fitted beforehand than we 
are to stand such a calamity. Probably it could all be made up by the community 
sacrificing only a portion of that additional leisure which it has acquired during the 
last .30.years, in addition to the increase of money, wages, and profits.” (London 
Times, Nov. 18th, 1877.) 
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with the absolute and percentage annual rate of increase ; a pound 
sterling being assumed as the equivalent of five dollars: 











Years. Gross Assessed Income.| Annual Increase. ae 

Increase 

SS eed ks eedenessuhessicne eee Oaietsenene |. sicntcsese Micke 
Sc daiedebs eedediteudséetoevuies 1,756, 725,000 $78,455,000 | 4.28 p.c 
so cng s 0 o5csipede’ stsantcames 3, 795,710,000 38,985,000 | 2.17 * 
Diba 66006s56se0sankeabategueaad ~ 1,855,510,000 59,800,000 | 3.22 * 
es 4.00 wees 000s 06466ceu dese seh 1,979, 140,000 123,630,000 | 6.24 ** 
aE Se er ee. ee ee ee en 2,065,525,000 86,385,000 | 4.18 ** 
Gin vase ccncesdecnsuweoncseanees 2,118,650,000 53,125,000 | 2.50 * 
Se ei evetededeccdndédscdbs ede 2,151,840,000 33, 190,000 1.50 * 
TBGQ. o cocccccccccescccccccessecce 2,174,015,000 22,175,000 1.02 ‘ 
Ce asedetes cvbencdeeaane wabaene 2,224,570,000 50,555,000 7... 
RUGS ce inisdstudertscodicsidaa ot 2,322,470,000 97,900,000 | 4.21 “* 
GTR cccecncesssccnccsscseccanios 2,411,690,000 89,220,000 | 3.69 ** 
DUD os bkueen 6 acne scbeeeseseneen 2,569,035,000 157,345,000 | 6.13 “* 
GER 050060 6s xciceta’ se senbeseens 2,715,125,000 146,090,000 | 5.38 ** 
li be etkens cncaks dcncheaneseha 2,855,280,000 140,155,000 | 4.90 “* 

















Some further light on this question of the annual income of 
Great Britain, and the amount of her annual savings from such in- 
come, may possibly be thrown by the curious statistics of the Lon- 
don investment market, which show the amount of bonds, stocks, 
and government loans offered for a series of years to the British 
public, and which offers have to a very large extent been actually 
accepted or taken up. Thus, in the year 1872, the aggregate of 
these offers amounted to the large sum of £303,749,000, or over 
$1,500,000,000; and of this amount £57,358,000, or $337,000,000, 
were known to have been paid up during the year on the 
total subscribed ; the American loans, exclusive of Federal trans- 
actions, having been about $82,000,000. For the year 1873, the 
total of new loans offered was 209,000,000 pounds sterling, or 
over $1,000,000,000. The years 1872 and 1873 were, however, for 
Great Britain, years of great apparent prosperity; and one of the 
best recognized authorities on English finance, speaking on the 
subject in the summer of 1873, remarked to the writer, that the 
rapidity with which wealth appeared to be accumulating in Great 
Britain, and the amount of actual capital seeking investment, was 
something almost incredible, even to those most conversant with 
the situation, and that its ultimate result constituted a prob- 
lem of the greatest interest. The existing commercial and indus- 
trial depression commenced in England in the fall of 1873; and 
its progressive effect is strikingly shown in the circumstance 
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that the aggregate of new investments offered in the London 
market ran down from £209,000,000, or $1,045,000,000, in 1873, 
to £74,000,000, or $373,000,000, in 1874; and to £35,441,000, or 
$177,000,000, in 1875; or the amount offered in 1875 was only 18 
per cent of the.annual average of the ¢iree preceding years. Not- 
withstanding this, the fact that the amount of British national in- 
come, which British tax-officials could get hold of for assessment 
and taxation, increased every year from 1850 to 1876, inclusive, 
would seem to prove, beyond all question, that, whatever may have 
been the character of the times—good or bad—during the last 
quarter of a century, the aggregate of British wealth has been, during 
all this period, continually increasing, and at times with marvelous 
rapidity. And that the present disturbed condition of financial 
and industrial affairs has not yet materially affected the resources 
of the great bulk of the population of the United Kingdom, would 
appear to be further indicated by the following incidents of recent 
British revenue experience. 

Great Britain, as a feature of her revenue system, imposes stamp- 
taxes on bills of exchange and (a penny stamp) on receipts, drafts, 
etc. From 1870 to 1874, the receipts from bill-stamps increased 
with great rapidity, or in the ratio of about 37 per cent, for the 
period named ; but from 1874 to 1877, there has been an almost 
equally rapid decline in the revenue from this source—ze., from 
£985,000 in 1874, to £780,000 in 1877. On the other hand, 
the revenue from penny receipt-stamps exhibits no falling off, 
but continues to progressively and rapidly increase. The ex- 
planation of this financial phenomenon, according to the London 
Economist, is not, however, difficult. From 1870 to 1874, the trade 
of the United Kingdom was rapidly expanding, with prices continu- 
ally rising, and “the bills created grew both in number and amount.” 
Since 1874, the decline in prices and the dullness of trade have re- 
duced the amounts for which bills are drawn, and also the number 
of bills. But at the same time the increase in the British revenues 
from the penny receipt-stamps would indicate that the retail 
trade of the United Kingdom has been going on pretty much 
as usual. The conclusions of the Economist would, therefore, seem 
to be warranted; namely, that, while the great British manufactur- 
ing and wholesale business has been of late greatly disturbed, there 
has been, at the same time, “little change in the everyday require- 
ments of the British people ;” and that the continued growth in the 


revenue from the stamp-tax on receipts “ shows the purchasing power, 
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of the (British) masses to have remained comparatively untouched.” 
The official returns of the savings-banks of the United Kingdom 
also show an increase in the deposits for the twelve months ending 
December, 1877, of £2,735,000 ($13,675,000), which is a much 


. better exhibit than the United States, with a much larger system 


of savings institutions, can make for the same period ;' and the Provi- 
dent and Building Societies of Great Britain also report for the same 
period figures even more satisfactory and remarkable. While there 
is a present great and growing distress from suspension of produc- 
tion in all the large coal and iron districts of England, there has 
been of late years a continuous decrease in the number of persons 
receiving public relief (paupers) in the country generally; the 
number of paupers (exclusive of vagrants) receiving public relief in 
England and Wales having declined from 1,081,926 in 1871, to 
815,587 in 1875, and 728,350 in 1877; in Scotland, from 128,976 in 
1868, to 100,105 in 1876; and in Ireland, from 80,993 in 1875, to 
78,528 in 1877. 

The product of iron in the greatest iron-producing district of 
Great Britain—the Cleveland—was also larger for the calendar year 
1877 than for any former like period in its history, namely, 2,100,000 
tons—a quantity.slightly in excess of the entire production of the 
United States for the year 1876 (namely, 2,093,236 tons). Of this 
amount, 1,800,000 tons went into consumption, being distributed 
over nearly all the countries of the world; a fact which indicates 
that, if the iron production of the United States has been largely 
diminished, it is now because foreign countries, not supplying 
themselves with iron, have ceased to purchase this commodity in 
large quantities in the open market. And although the value of 
the shipments (exports) of British and Irish produee show a recent 
large decline, £ 199,000,000 in 1877 as against £201,000,000 in 1876, 
and an average of £239,500,000 for the five years, 1871-75, the 
results of the exports for the year 1877 assume an entirely different 
aspect when quantities are taken as the basis of comparison in 
place of values. Thus the quantity of British manufactured cottons 
—yarns and piece-goods—exported during the year 1877 was in ex- 
cess of any previous year’s export; while in respect to woolen 
goods, the total export was 44,554,000 yards, in comparison with 
42,058,000 yards exported in 1875. And in a recent contribution to 


! Comparing equal periods, the deposits in the savings-banks of the United States 
fell from 891 millions in 1875-1876 to 866 millions in 1876-77, a reduction in twelve 
months of 25 millions. P 
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the London Economist (December, 1877), by Mr. William Rathbone, 
M.P,, of Liverpool, entitled “ Waste not; Want not,” and which has 
attracted no little attention in Great Britain, the author especially 
refers to this very noticeable and interesting fact, that there has been 
no such thing as a “depression in trade’ in Great Britain during 
the last two years, in the sense in which this expression is ordinarily 
used. “Trade,” he says, “may have been unprofitable, dut it has 
not been depressed. Its volume has continued to increase, and the 


‘prices of merchandise have readily responded to any actual or pro- 


spective deficiency in supply. Excessive competition, arising out 
of an excess of surplus capital, has alone prevented merchants and 
other members of the wholesale distributing classes from benefiting 
by a state of things which, in the absence of such superabundant 
capital and excessive competition, would have resulted in fair, if not 
large profits.” ‘ 

In short, the recent rapid and enormous increase in the wealth 
of the British nation—an increase which, in spite of the now long- 
continued depression of business, does not seem to have been arrest- 
ed—and which, for each and every year from 1870 to 1875, inclusive, 
appears to have been at least equivalent to an annual growth of one 
thousand millions of new capital (as estimated by, the French econ- 
omist, M. Victor Bonnet), constitutes one of the most wonderful of 
the many startling economic and social phenomena which are 
characterizing this latter half of the nineteenth century; and the 
full significance and meaning of which, it is evident, are not yet 
fully, understood and appreciated. . 

The amount of value of certain foreign public securities, which 
are owned and held in Great Britain as permanent investments of 
capital, and pay interest regularly to their owners, mainly British 
citizens, may be approximately estimated as follows: 

American securities—Federal, State, municipal, and corporate, 
six. hundred millions of dollars ($600,000,000), paying an average 


_ interest of szx, per cent. 


Of government guaranteed investments in India, over nine 
hundred millions of dollars ($900,000,000), paying an average inter- 
est of four and a half per cent. 

Australian loans, two hundred millions of dollars ($200,000,000), 
paying an average rate of interest of five per cent. 

Of loans of the Dominion of Canada, one hundred millions 
of dollars ($100,000,000), paying an average rate of interest of four 
and.a half per cent. 
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Total, eighteen hundred millions, yielding an estimated revenue 
of over ninety millions per annum. In addition to these specified 
investments of accumulated British capital, it is probable that the 
British people own to-day a not inconsiderable share in the national 
debts of every country or state in the world other than those above 
specified ; and are also stockholders, bondholders, or partners in 
numberless business enterprises or miscellaneous investments—land, 
plantations, buildings, railways, mines, shipping, fisheries, and the 
like—in every quarter of the globe; the annual income from all of 
which, even after making the largest allowance for defalcations, 
must be always very considerable. So much of the interest or 
returns of these enormous investments as are annually remitted to 
Great Britain in the form of merchandise or commodities (and such 
is the form in which a great part of such remittances always are 
made) appear in the official reports of the trade and commerce of 
Great Britain as imports of foreign merchandise, and to a great 
degree account for the constant large annual excess of British im- 
ports over British annual exports. 

Recent Contributions of Foreign Capital to the United States.— 
A summary of information relative to the recent contributions of 
foreign (European) capital to the United States is also here’ per- 
tinent. 

The amount of subscriptions made in London for a series of 
years prior to 1874, to American loans—other than Federal—ap- 
pears, from the examination of a large amount of data, to have aver- 
aged about $90,000,000 per annum, loans taken on the Continent 
conjointly with London being included. The amount of invest- 
ments in American securities taken by or through Holland, mainly 
in the five years prior to 1875, has been estimated by the best au- 
thorities in Amsterdam as about $125,000,000, of which sixty-four 
per cent in 1876 had defaulted on their interest. 

The opinion of the writer, after a very careful examination of 
the subject, is that, from 1866 to 1875, the amount of European 
capital drawn to the United States for loan or investment, exclu- 
sive of all Federal transactions, has averaged about $100,000;000 
per annum ; which estimate, if correct, would indicate an amount of 
nominal foreign indebtedness—including Federal loans—much in 
excess of the amount recently estimated by the officials at Wash- 
ington. The people of the United States can not reasonably com- 
plain, therefore, that they have not had since the war large advan- 
tage from the use of foreign capital to assist in their material 
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development ; and also that they have not had it sufficiently cheap, 
inasmuch as they have thus far practically given nothing in return 
for a very large proportion of it, and probably never will. But in 
this respect, as will be hereafter shown, we have not had one rule 
for our neighbors and another for ourselves; but have mulcted 
home people and strangers, who have had any thing of surplus capi- 
tal to invest, with the greatest impartiality. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1877, the balance of 
trade in favor of the United States was $153,000,000; that is, our 
exports exceeded our imports by thissum. As nothing to repre- 
sent this balance, of which the Custom-House could take cogni- 
zance, came back to us, our exports of coin and bullion for 1876-7 
exceeding our imports of the same by $2,332,000, it will be inter- 
esting, and to some extent illustrative of the questions above dis- 
cussed, to briefly consider the use to which this large excess in 
value of our exports over our imports was made applicable. There 
are but four objects for which such a balance could have been used 
in 1876-7, to any extent; namely, for the payment of interest on 
foreign-held obligations ‘of indebtedness ; for freights on merchan- 
dise transported to or from the United States in foreign vessels ; 
for the traveling expenses of Americans traveling or residing 
abroad ; and for the purchase and return of bonds, or the liquida- 
tion of other evidences of indebtedness; but data do not exist for 
accurately determining how much is annually appropriated for 
these several objects. An estimate having some claims to approxi- 
mative accuracy would, however, be somewhat as follows: for interest, 
sixty to seventy millions ; for foreign freights, thirty-five millions (esti- 
mated by the Secretary of the Treasury in 1869 at forty-seven mil- 
lions) ; for expenditures of Americans in foreign countries, thirty 
millions ; return of bonds and payments of foreign indebtedness, fi7- 
teen to twenty millions,’ over and above whatever of new capital was 
borrowed by the United States in Europe during the year, and re- 
mitted in the form of such evidences of debt as are internationally 
negotiable. During the recent previous years in which the balance 
of trade in favor of the United States has been small, or wholly or 


' Freights in British bottoms have experienced a reduction, since 1874, of about 
one third. 

* A larger amount of American securities owned abroad, than are here named, 
were undoubtedly returned to the United States during the last months of 1877 
(fiscal year 1877-8), in consequence of the proposition in Congress to remonetize 
silver, and make it an unlimited legal tender for the settlement of past indebtedness 
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largely adverse (as was the case especially in 1869, 1872, and 1873), 
American indebtedness to Europe, occurring under the above speci- 
fied heads, was almost wholly settled by the sale of bonds (obliga- 
tions of indebtedness), Federal, State, and corporate; the principal 
and interest of no inconsiderable part of which, it is well known, 
has been suspended or wholly repudiated. 

It is the opinion of those best qualified to judge from our 
recent experience in refunding, that of our present national funded 
indebtedness (amounting now to 1726 millions), only about 400 to 
500 millions are now held in Europe, 425 to 450 millions being 
named as the approximate figures. 

Annual Income and Savings of Germany, Austria, and Russia — 
In the absence of all data, or data readily accessible, it is impossible 
to report any thing in detail respecting the annual incomes and 
annual savings of capital in Germany, Austria, or Russia. All that 
can be affirmed with accuracy is, that the power for the production 
of wealth, growing out of natural resourges, accumulated. capital, 
and the use of machinery, is less in these countries than in France, 
Great Britain, or the United States; and that they devote a vastly 
larger proportion of their annual product to unprofitable military 
expenditures than either of the two great English-speaking nations. 
Recent investigations made by the German Government at Berlin, 
with a view of collecting an income-tax, are reported to have 
showed that two thirds of the population of that city (population 
in 1871, 825,000) were not in the enjoyment of an annual assessable 
income of one hundred dollars. 














THE MEXICO OF THE MEXICANS. 


‘EXICO, by virtue of her peculiar geographical and wonderful 

(4 latent resources, is inevitably destined, in the progress of 
time, under one race or another, to attain a preéminently com- 
manding rank in the affairs of the world. Dividing the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, stretching midway between Europe and Asia, 
and possessing the peculiar topographical conformation which 
. Nature has given her, she holds a geographical position which may 
enable her to claim tribute from modern European civilization on 
the one hand, from ancient Asiatic civilization on the other. 
While on her eastern shores she may open her ports to the cease- 
less activity of the overcrowded markets of Europe, on her western 
she has within easy reach the countless islands of the Pacific, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, China, and India. Northward she has the great re- 
‘public, and southward the less favored Spanish Americas, all whose 
wants she may readily supply from the immense variety and 
boundless’ wealth of her natural productions. Within her own 
limits she surpasses every country in the world in the natural ad- 
vantages of her climates, which range from the torrid to the equa- 
torial, as also in her fertile soil, in her agricultural, pastoral, and 
mineral wealth—her valleys and mountains teeming with hidden 
treasures, which only await the call of industry to spring forth for 
the use of mankind. 

So favorably situated, so bounteously endowed, Mexico thus 
has at her command more inherent elements than any other country 
ever possessed to build up a mighty, prosperous, and happy 
nation. And under a united people, her superior position and 
boundless wealth must necessarily give her great national develop- 
ment and stability, while her remarkable topographical conforma- 
tion must necessarily give her a military advantage almost invulner- 
able. . 

But. how is it, then, it will at once be asked, that the Mexicans 
have not made use of these magnificent favors which Nature has so 
lavishly conferred upon their privileged soil? Mexico has been 
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too much and too unfairly derided by the world for her misfor- 
tunes, and it has grown into a custom to paint her as writhing 
hopelessly under incurable political and social miseries, and to con- 
trast her woes with our own happiness without studying their causes, 
without remembering that this struggling young republic of 
Mexico was born under circumstances essentially different from those 
which ushered this great republic of the north into national existence. 
While the latter was born under the, advancing sun of modern 
civilization, the former was the child of that chaotic fifteenth-cen- 
tury darkness which, wafted westward in the track of Cortes, found its 
focus in the valley of Anahuac. While the heritage of the one was 
peace, liberty, and the suffrage, the heritage of the other was fratri- 
cidal war, political chaos, and the bigotry of a class. And to shake 
herself free from this terrible heritage, Mexico has struggled for 
more than half a century. To wrest liberty from this bigotry, to 
transform this chaos into order, to turn the horrors of fratricidal 
war into the peaceful pursuits of commerce, is the work of her fast- 
succeeding revolutions. To substitute a liberal constitution for the 
crushing sway of a perverted clergy, to curb political ambition 
within the limits of that constitution, to place individual liberty, 
personal security, and freedom of thought, as the foremost guaran- 
tees of the national code, have been the ultimate. aim of the pro- 
gressive portion of her people. The-story of her sixty years of. in- 
surrectionary outbreaks is thus the‘story of a people struggling to 
free themselves from the incubus of a long, dark night of unpre- 
cedented misrule—the terrible ordeal through which they had to 
pass to attain political education, to arrive at the development of 
their great latent resources for national unity, national stability, and 
national happiness. The sanguinary revolutions which so long have 
devastated this land, so favored by Heaven, so desolated by man, 
have been necessary to the realization of her political and social 
liberty—necessary to her progress in civilization, necessary to her 
national regeneration. Each new revolt crushed a grievance, each 
new uprising eradicated a curse, engendered by the misrule of her 
conquerors. To conceive to their full extent the entailed woes and 
inherited evils from which the Mexicans have had to free their re- 
public, from the first hour of its inception down to the last revolu- 
tion—from the midnight hour of September, 1810, when Hidalgo 
proclaimed the first of the long succession of popular uprisings, to 
the last battle-field in November, 1876, when Diaz proclaimed the 
freedom of elections—one should study closely their colonial his- 
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tory, and observe minutely the scars inflicted upon the country by 
the rule of old Spain. And I venture the assertion that history 
nowhere presents another example of so much inherited misrule, 
of so many inveterate causes of political and social woes having 
been uprooted in so short a period of time as the six decades of 
Mexico’s independence from her mother country. Want of space 
prevents the presentation here of a view of the early colonial his- 
tory of Mexico. 

When, in 1808, the news reached Mexico that the troops of 
Napoleon had invaded the mother country, deposed Ferdinand 
VII., and: placed Joseph Bonaparte on the throne of Spain, the 
whole political organization of the country became unsettled, and 
the people—Spaniards, Creoles, mixed race, and Indians—con- 
ceived the wildest theories for their future government. Ferdinand 
VII. sent orders to transfer their allegiance to France. While old 
Spaniards vacillated, the clergy, remembering that the French had 
deposed the Church, and enthroned Reason in her place, ranged 
themselves at the head of the Creoles, upon whom many of the 
lower offices of the Church had been latterly bestowed ; and these 
lower orders of the clergy coming in constant contact with the 
masses of their countrymen, swayed their minds in any desired 
direction. Instructed by the higher dignitaries of the Church, they 
exercised their priestly influence in favor of the policy of the clergy ; 
and we find the clergy, the Creoles, and the mixed race strenuously 
opposing allegiance to France and supporting the mother country. 

In the meantime the Indians rose suddenly in insurrection. In 
the-night of the 16th September, 1810, Hidalgo raised the standard 
of. revolt, and called upon the Creoles and mixed race to join—not 
to struggle for independence, but to free themselves from the physi- 
cal and intellectual oppression of their masters in the colony. The 
prompt success of ‘the movement depended upon the Creoles, who 
then formed a large part of the royalist troops. The insurgents 
soon met government forces, and attacked them. These happened 
to be Creoles. At the same time the Indians fell upon various 
towns, and massacred Spaniards and Creoles indiscriminately, who 
were thus impelled to union for mutual defense. A fearful war of 
castes raged with savage ferocity on-both sides. The Church op- 
posed the Indian insurgents, and excommunicated their whole force 
in a’ body. Hidalgo, captured and shot in 1811, was succeeded by 
Morelos, who continued the insurrection until, from mountain 
gorges beyond the reach of the royalist troops, he called a National 
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Congress, which, on the 22d of October, 1814, declared the inde- 
pendence of Mexico, and proclaimed her first constitution at Apat- 
zingo. 

As these events were occurring, the downfall of Napoleon re- 
stored Ferdinand to the throne of Spain. Throwing himself into 
the hands of the reactionary party, he refused to recognize the 
liberal constitution proclaimed by the Cortes; in March, 1812, 
which granted to the colonies one representative for every 70,000 
inhabitants. The colonists remonstrated. The king refused to 
listen to any representations. The Creoles, then, in their turn, 
thought seriously of independence, and gradually manifested sym: 
pathies for the insurgent cause. In 1820, joined by the mixed race, 
they openly declared for Revolution and Independence. Thus it 
was that the uprising of the Indians under Hidalgo, in 1810, to free 
themselves from the oppression of their masters, became, in 1820, 
the struggle of the Creoles, the mixed race, and the Indians, for 
absolute independence. 

It is curious and worthy of note, that, while the influence and 
wealth of the clergy were steadily directed to the perpetuation of 
the dominion of Spain over Mexico, it was a. priest—the Cura 
Hidalgo, in whose veins flowed the “blue blood” of the proud 

‘conquerors, mingled with the American blood of the conquered 
Aztecs—who first raised-the standard of insurrection; and on this 
standard was borne the image of the Virgin of Guadalupe, the 
patron saint of the Indians. As the perverted and ambitious clergy 
had been the main instrument in crushing the manhood of the In- 
dian and the Creole, so it was a poor and simple priest of the mixed 
race who initiated the first of the long series of revolutiensiy 
struggles which, in 1857, broke the political power of the Church, 

restored its vast accumulations of wealth to the people, and ban- 
ished the monks and nuns of one hundred and fifty convents from. 
the republic—thus escaping from one extreme to fall into the other. 

The determined struggle for independence may, as we have 
seen, be dated from 1820. The viceroy waged the war with relent- 
less fury, shooting every insurgent that fell into his hands. The 
clergy for a while vacillated. When the political condition of Spain 
compelled Ferdinand, in March, 1820, to revert to the liberal con- 
stitution of 1812, all hope of maintaining their power by royal aid 
was lost ; and then resolutely they threw the whole weight of their 
wealth and influence into the cause of the insurgents, but with the 

covert design of inviting Ferdinand to cross the Atlantic to become 
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Emperor of Mexico. Their instrument in this project was Agustin 
Yturbide, a fierce soldier of the royalist army, who, although a 
Creole, had been devoted to the clerical interests. At their instiga- 
tion he declared for the insurgent cause; and, rapidly rallying the 
Creoles and mixed race under his standard, marched upon the cap- 
ital: On his way, onthe 24th February, 1821, he issued the “ Plan 
of Iguala,” which reiterated the declaration of independence, and 
proclaimed the equality of the people, the establishment of an em- 
pire, the invitation of Ferdinand to the throne of Mexico, and the 
formation of a national army.for the support of religion, inde- 
pendence, and union, in virtue of which this pact received the 
name of “the Three Guarantees.” The potent influence of the 
clergy is evident throughout this organization, whose sole object 
was to secure their power in every department of state, and thus 
virtually to rule the new empire. 

By the treaty of Cordoba (24th August, 1821), Yturbide, aided 
by the clergy, drew from the Viceroy O’Donoju the recognition of 
Mexico’s independence, and the acceptance of Mexico’s throne for 
Ferdinand and his heirs, Yturbide himself being charged with the 
government until the arrival of the monarch. Thus, after eleven 
years of fierce struggle, the Creoles, the mixed race, and the Indians 
of Mexico won their independence from Spain, and made their first © 
step toward political and social regeneration, without having ac- 
quired ‘the education to prepare them for self-government, made 
careless of the present and reckless of the future by three hundred 
years of the severest exactions, accustomed to see the most sacred 
dignities of the Church perverted by immorality, and the highest 
offices of the state debased by profligacy. 

But the lull in the political storm was of short duration. Con- 
flicting interests rapidly developed into rival political parties, result- 
ing in two grand political divisions—the Monarchists and the Re- 
publicans, each further divided into two sections. The former con- 
sisted of Bourbonists and Yturbidists ; the latter of Centralists and 
Federalists: ‘The Bourbonists adhered to the idea of bringing Fer- 
dinand across the Atlantic, and, aided by the clergy, were the domi- 
nant party. The Yturbidists advocated the elevation of their hero 
to the throne, and the creation of a native dynasty ; supported by 
the military, they were by no means weak. The Republicans, con- 
stituting the needy minority, merged their differences to give force 
to their project of a republic; their solitary hope centered in the 
brilliant success of republican institutions in the north. And now 
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came the haughty refusal of the Spanish Cortes to ratify the treaty 
of Cordoba, at once crushing the aspirations of the Bourbonists and 
the clergy. The action of the Yturbidists was rapid and decisive. 
In May, 1822, they proclaimed the Emperor Agustin I., and the 
clergy ranged themselves under his imperial banner, as the only re- 
maining means to secure their wealth and power. Here we mark 
the second step of the Mexicans in their long struggle to recover 
from their inherited woes. 

The maintenance of the new imperial dignity and a large army; 
drained the resources of the country, bringing weakness to the em- 
pire and strength to the party of the republic, which soon became 
formidable enough to rouse their countrymen to arms. Generals 
Victoria and Santa Anna issued the first “ pronunciamiento,” and 
this second revolutionary outbreak of the Mexicans hurled the 
Emperor Agustin from his throne as rudely as a later one hurled 
the Emperor Maximilian from his, and, in 1823, gave the country a 
Representative Congress; in 1824, a Federal Constitution,’ with 
General Victoria as first President of the new republic. Theclergy- 
had foreseen this =c*s't. Unable to avert the shock, they attempt- 
ed to moderate its biow. By their influence, a clause was inserted 
in the new Constitution, providing for a concordat with the Holy 
See, by which device the management of the Mexican Church was 
vested in the Roman Pontiff, thereby exempting themselves, their 
wealth, and their monopolies from the control of the government 
of the republic. With the establishment of the federal republic 
we have reached the third step in Mexico’s struggle to build up a 
nation based on liberal institutions. 

Under the operation of the Constitution of 1824 the people of 
Mexico became divided into two great, essentially antagonistic par- 
ties—the Conservatives clinging tenaciously to the Church and its 
reactionary system; the Liberals yearning for innovations and re- 
forms. The first necessity of the Conservatives was to check the 
progress of the Liberals; the first necessity of the Liberals was to 
confine the influence of the clergy. And quickly Conservatives and 
Liberals appealed to the sword. In rapid succession the presiden- 
tial power fell alternately into the hands of the one and then of the 
other. And for nine years the terrible struggle was continued, until. 
in 1833 the successes of the Liberals emboldened Congress to decree 
the suppression of church tithes,.which tax upon the agricultural. 
products of the country had yielded a large revenue to the clergy. 
This we may mark as the fourth stage of the progress of the Mexi- 
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can struggle to plant the tree of liberty in the soil of the republic. 
And during this stage, in the year 1829, it was that this young re- 
public abolished ‘slavery—an act by which she put herself in the 
vanguard for the liberation of the negro. 

The influence of the clergy was now concentrated to overthrow 
this last innovation. For the Conservatives it became the vita! 
necessity to hurl every president from the palace as rapidly as possi- 
ble, and, granting no rest to the country, to prevent the cohesion, 
the stability of the Liberals. And the aim of the Liberals became 
not simply the curtailment of church influence, but the absolute de- 
struction of the Church as a. political power. We find one party 

_ Struggling to grasp the property of the Church, to free the country 
from its domination ; the other waging: fierce war to retain this 
property intact. And in 1834, Gomez Farias boldly proposed in 
Congress the confiscation of church property. Santa Anna, now 
chief of the clerical party, defeated the measure. Again, in 1835, 
the Liberals renewed the attempt, which resulted in another war. 
Gradually and surely the Liberals gained ground, until in 1847 Con- 
gress was strong enough to pass a law authorizing the sale of church 
property to the amount of fifteen millions of dollars, on the pretext 
of carrying on the war with the United States. Santa Anna par- 
ried the blow from the clergy by allowing the decree of Congress to 
become a dead letter. As an ultimate resort the clergy reverted to 
their old project of bringing from Europe aroyal ruler, and in 1854 
Santa Anna, at their instigation, commissioned Guiterrez Estrada 
“to negotiate in Europe for the establishment of a monarchy in Mex- 
ico.” The project failed—probably the courts appealed to calcu- 
lated the strength of the Monroe doctrine in the expanding repub- 
lic just northward of Mexico. And its failure weakened the Conser- 
vatives and strengthened the Liberals. The great movement of the 
period, under the name of the “ Plan of Ayutla,”’ ranged the two 
parties face to face, the former under Santa Anna, the latter under 
Alvarez and Commonfort. In 1855 the defeated Santa Anna aban- 
doned. the. country, and the victorious Alvarez, now Provisional 
President, called an election for deputies to a National Congress, 
which met in February, 1856. A new constitution was adopted and 
sworn to on the 3d of February, 1857, which has since been the or- 
ganic law of the republic. It proclaims constitutional government, 
freedom of religion and education, liberty of the press, nationaliza- 
tion of church property, the subordination of the army to the civil 
power, and the encouragement of immigration. And this fatal blow 
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at the power of the Church marks the fifth stage in the history of 
the revolutionary ordeal through which it was necessary for Mexico 
to pass to free herself from inherited political infirmities and gain a 
constitutional education. 

The promulgation of the liberal constitution of 1857 rather ex- 
cited than dismayed the clergy. Its triumph would forever seal the 
fate of the church power. The grand struggle then was at hand, 
and their whole strength was exerted—sword, wealth, and intellect 
were thrown resolutely into the scale. They refused final absolution 
and sepulchral rites to those who purchased church property. 
under the laws of the liberal government. For :three years the 
terrible fratricidal war deluged the valleys of Mexico with blood.: 
Juarez, now President by virtue of the constitution of 1857, estab- 
lished the constitutional government at Vera Cruz, while the Con- 
servatives still held the capital. In 1859 the United States recog- 
nized the Liberal as against the Conservative government, and in: 
the same year Juarez issued his famous decrees known as the “ Laws 
of Reform.” In January, 1861, Juarez entered the capital with his 
constitutional government, after the battle of Calpulalpam, and the 
“ Reforms” were made an integral part of the constitution of 1857. 
Thus the terrible struggle from 1857 to 1860 resulted in the consoli- 
dation of the constitution, destined to be the death-blow to the 
power of the Church, and marks the sixth, and perhaps the mest 
notable, step in the progress of the Mexican people to rid them- 
selves of their baneful patrimony. 

With the consolidation of the eminently liberal and enlightened 
constitution of 1857, after a fierce and almost continuous struggle of 
fifty years, the people sighed for peace, and hoped that the woes 
which had so long pressed upon them had at last been removed, 
All that was necessary for Mexico was to settle down to peaceful 
industries, while the vast natural resources of the country should 
give the means to restore the public finances to a healthful condi- 
tion. But although the death-knell had sounded, the power of the 
Church was by no means lifeless. Unnerved for further. efforts 
within the limits of their own land, the clergy worked secretly in 
foreign lands. They sent again their ablest emissaries to the courts 
of Europe to propagate the idea that Mexico was hopelessly given 
over to anarchy and political perdition. At the same time the con- 
stitutional government, forced by absolute inability to comply for 
the moment with the-treaties with European governments, decreed 
the postponement of the payment of interest on all foreign debts 
VOL, V.—12 
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for two years. It is worthy of note that these very treaties were 
one of.the direct means of Mexico’s financial embarrassments; for 
of the revenues received upon French imports eight per cent only 
were available for the government, while of the duties upon British 
imports twenty-five per cent only went into the national treasury, the 
balance having been pledged by those treaties for payments to for- 
eign bondholders. This postponement of payments, together with 
the insidious whispers and wily intrigues of the clerical emissaries, 
made the governments of Europe willing to believe that anarchy, 
and not great principles, had been the result of the long and dismal 
contests between’ progressive and obsolete ideas. And Europe 
pounced upon Mexico before she had time to breathe. 

The story of the joint intervention of England, France, and 
Spain, then of Napoleon’s idea of “ resuscitating the Latin races,” 
and -ultimately of Maximilian’s ephemeral empire, is too recent to 
require repetition. The intervention and the empire, brought to 
the country by the clergy for the sole object of upsetting the con- 
stitutional reforms of the Liberals, discovered that the principles of 
the Conservatives were totally incompatible with the wants of the 
people; and in 1865' Maximilian issued a decree confirming the 
Reform Laws of Juarez, and declaring religious toleration. The 
barbarous decree of 3d of October, 1865, dictated by Bazaine, 
signed by Maximilian, “to shoot down all Mexicans found under 
arms,” is evidence not only of the sanguinary character of the 
struggle, but of the pertinacity with which the Liberals pressed the 
Imperialists. And that same decree was the cause of the shooting 
of Maximilian himself ‘when his turn came to be “found under 
arms.” And so in 1867 the empire fell, the clergy, lost the last 
hope of restoration, and the Mexicans saved the republic. Here 
we note the seventh stage in the drama of Mexico's necessary revo- 
lutions and enter upon its last phase. 

The republic was now firmly established, its liberal constitution 
restored, the power of the clergy broken, and the country at peace. 
Hitherto the rapidly succeeding president ial changes had been one 
of the evils brought on by the rapidly succeeding revolutions. 
Now, the leaders of progressive ideas found that the danger was 
the other way, and, for the first time in her history, a president had 
held the chief magistracy for fourteen years—a Mexican political 
phenomenon. This president was Juarez, who died during his 
fourth term. Protests against his last election had been without 
effect. A revolution arose to the cry of “no re-election.” Juarez 
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died in the palace, and Vice-President Lerdo, acceding to the 
presidency, the chiefs of the revolution laid down their arms, In 
due course Lerdo was elected to the succeeding term, and as this 
drew to its end all the government influence was strained to secure 
his re-election—thus again calling public attention to the new abuse 
of power that had grown out of the constitution of 1857. The 
great majority of the people, and many of Lerdo’s own personal 
friends, declared decidedly for the principle of “no re-election.” 
-Lerdo persisted. The people called Diaz to the leadership of the 
revolution which this persistence against public opinion and the at- 
tendant manipulation of the ballot rapidly created. The will of 
the people triumphed. Diaz, in virtue of this triumph of the popu- 
lar will, became, in November, 1876, “‘ Provisional Executive Chief” 
until the people should elect a president. And Diaz, elected to the 
chief magistracy, by the free popular vote of the nation, in 1877, 
promptly initiated the constitutional amendment, “ no citizen shall 
be elected to two consecutive presidential terms.” Thus, in 1877, 
this great principle was established, an incentive to undue ambition 
removed, a fruitful source of revolution destroyed, the eighth and 
last stage in Mexico’s revolutionary ordeal accomplished. 

We have thus traced step by step the exciting story of Mexico’s 
revolutionary struggles, and have seen clearly how her colonial train- 
ing had made this terrible ordeal inevitable in her progress in civil- 
ization, in political freedom, and social reform. While much in 
the way of political education yet remains for her people to learn, 
all the great principles of progress and enlightenment have been 
won, and are now firmly established in the land, daily taking deeper 
and deeper root. In six decades Mexico has shaken off the politi- 
cal darkness, the social chaos, the crushing sway of a perverted 
clergy, expunged from her body politic the deeply seated cancer 
inherited, with all its concurrent woes and miseries, from her old 
masters. She has established a liberal constitution, secured indi- 
vidual liberty, personal security, religious toleration. She has her 
schools and colleges, her free press, her national literature, her 
societies for the cultivation of the arts and sciences, her clergy of 
the Roman faith sharing the protection of the laws with the clergy 
of the Protestant creeds.. See has her illustrious men, learned in 
law, in literature, in philosophy—men of intelligence, culture, taste, 
refinement. Liberal education, natural aptitude for acquirement, 
foreign travel, close observation, wide reading, have diffused 
as much general knowledge as may be found in corresponding 
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circles in any other land; and this has created new wants, new as- 
pirations, new energy. And now it is, her political unity attained, 
that she is looking forward to the era of prosperity and stability 
which shall develop her unexampled natural resources for national 
greatness. And now it is, her internal rest secured, that she is 
manifesting her ability and willingness to fulfill scrupulously her in- 
ternational obligations, and preparing to take her natural place in 
the family of nations, as the second republic of the world in impor- 
tance, wealth, and power. Now then, too, is the opportune mo- 
ment for the nations at the front of civilization to hold out to her 
the hand of friendship and welcome her to their society. Above 
all is this the opportune moment for the one republic that is 
greater, happier, and more populous, to enter into close relations 
of amity and commerce with her younger and regenerated sister. 
While passing through this terrible ordeal of sixty years of 
revolutionary struggles, the guiding star whose brightness ever glim- 
mered through the enshrouding darkness when the shock of con- 
tending forces desolated the land, was the great republic of the 
north. The aspirations of the Mexicans were to win for themselves 
the institutions which made their neighbors so happy, so prosperous, 
so mighty. While they revered the name of Miguel Hidalgo, they 
~ reverenced the name of George Washington. While they fought to 
free themselves from old Spain, they sought to fraternize with the 
republic of the north by imitating her free institutions, adopting 
her liberal laws. The memory of the moral aid rendered by Abra- 
ham Lincoln and William Seward in the dark days of her desperate 
struggle against the empire of an European prince, backed by the 
legions of European monarchies, in other words, in ther defense of 
the Monroe doctrine of America against the monarchical doctrines 
of Europe, made every Mexican look to the American people as to 
their friends. In the press, as in Congress, there was a majority ever 
ready to advocate American enterprises, prompted by friendly feel- 
ings toward their neighbors whose progress they longed to imitate. 
Contact with the north was the wish of every capitalist and laborer. 
It was enough that a project was shown to be American to win for 
it a favorable hearing and a respectable status. “And it was common 
for Europeans, who had never seen even the bleakest rock on the 
American coast, to call themselves citizens of the United States, 
for they knew full well that to say “I am an American,” commanded 
respect and security. Merchants and traders, importers and ex- 
porters, looked toward the north as the natural emporium of their 
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trade, the nearest market where to sell their produce to most advan- 
tage and buy their merchandise cheapest. In Mexico’s most popu- 
lous cities as well as in her Indian villages, in her refined society as 
among her toiling population, at the counters of her bankers as at 
the humbler stands of her itinerant venders, in her council halls as 
in her public resorts, the name of an American was respected, the 
friendship of the United States was courted, the honor of the re- 
public of Washington was unimpeachable. Thus the Mexicans looked 
to the Americans until the middle of 1877. And hence we find that 
the first act of General Diaz, when the popular will placed him at 
the head of the republic, was to meet his treaty obligations with the 
United States. He found the national treasury emptied by his pre- 
decessor. Appealing to the commercial circles of the capital, the 
bankers—foreign as well as native—readily advanced the funds to 
make the first payment due by treaty to the American government. 
Freely elected to the chief magistracy, in the due form prescribed 
by the organic law of the land, promptly recognized by Germany, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Spain, President Diaz, at the head of the 
Mexican people, looked for recognition and friendship from Wash- 
ington. But ‘there Mexico found her overtures of international 
friendship rudely rebuffed, her compliance with treaty obligations 
brusquely derided. She was told that the United States govern- 
. ment “waits before recognizing General Diaz as the President of 
Mexico until it shall be assured that his election is approved by the 
Mexican people, and that his administration is possessed of stability 
to endure, and of disposition to comply with the rules of interna- 
tional comity and the obligations of treaties.” And the same dis- 
patch (16th May, 1877) adds “that the United States government 
desires some guarantee of concerted action between the military 
commanders of the two countries on the frontier should be made 
the condition precedent to any recognition.” We have here the 
conditions distinctly presented by the United States government, 
compliance with which would bring recognition of President Diaz 
and the renewal of official relations: First, the assurance that the 
election of President Diaz “is approved by the Mexican people” ; 
second, the assurance that his administration possesses stability and 
the disposition to comply with international and treaty obligations ; 
third, a guarantee for concerted action on the frontier. The first 
condition is fully met by the fact that General Diaz has occupied 
the presidential office in Mexico during sixteen months of peace 
and prosperity, with the national Congress in session, the constitu- 
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tion in full operation, and the laws everywhere duly administered. 
The second condition, as regards stability, is fully covered by the 
fact that tranquillity, contentment, and prosperity reign throughout 
the republic under the presidency of General Diaz, and as regards 
compliance with national obligations, the condition is competently 
satisfied by the facts that the Mexican government has fulfilled to 
the letter the treaty of July 4, 1868, by the punctual payment, on 
each successive annual pay-day, of the amounts due to the United 
States, and has exceeded its obligations under the extradition treaty 
by the voluntary rendition of Mexican citizens to American author- 
ities. The third condition is amply met by the facts that the Mex- 
ican government has placed in the Department of the Rio Grande 
ten thousand well-armed, well-disciplined, well-paid troops, as “ some 
guarantee for the concerted action of the military commanders of 
the two countries,” as advised by President Diaz in papers laid be- 
fore the cabinet by Mr. Evarts on 7th December last. 

Thus, then, while the Mexican government on the one hand 
has given to the world the fullest proofs of its stability, friendli- 
ness, and co-operation, and thereby complied exactly with the con- 
ditions precedent arbitrarily laid down by the State Department at 
Washington, the government of the United States, on the other 
hand, has failed to reciprocate by the recognition of General Diaz 
a3 President of Mexico, and thereby has failed to comply with the . 
obligations naturally accruing from the ready compliance by the 
other party to the conditions precedent proposed by that very 
United States government. Thus, then, while President Diaz has 
honorably complied with all the “rules of international comity,” 
and more than complied with treaty obligations, Mr. Evarts has 
not only been trifling, evasive, and fantastic, with regard to his 
corresponding obligations as Secretary of State, but has aggra- 
vated his shortcomings by designedly infringing the obligations of 
the 21st article of the treaty of 1848, renewed in the 3d article of 
the treaty of 1854, by the issue of the order to General Ord to 
cross the border into Mexican territory with American troops. 
While at one moment pathetically telling President Diaz that he 
seeks to “ pursue a generous arid friendly course,” and at another 
haughtily demanding proof of his “ disposition to comply with the 
rules of international comity and the obligations of treaties,” Mr. 
Secretary Evarts, reckless of the honor of the American people, 
heedless at once of diplomatic truthfulness and national justice, is 
himself the first to show his utter contempt for the “ rules of inter- 
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national comity,” and his defiant disregard of “ treaty obligations.” 
Let us ask Mr. Evarts—since we have shown that the act is a direct 
infringement of treaty obligations—in obedience to what “rule 
of international comity” does he order United States troops to 
invade the soil of a friendly power? If there exist the “rule of 
international comity” by which he is authorized to order the march 
of United States troops into the territory of friendly Mexico under 
pretext of pursuing raiding Indians, is it the same “ rule” which 
, halted the pursuit of the raider Sitting Bull when he crossed into 
the territory of friendly but powerful Canada? The unenviable 
plight into which Mr. Secretary Evarts has descended in the pur- 
suit of his energetic policy toward a weaker republic, and his discreet 
policy toward a strong monarchy, is as evident as the noonday sun, 
and makes every other American blush as he contemplates the 

facts. 
And what is the immediate result of this fantastic policy of Mr. 
Secretary Evarts? The distrust, on the part of the Mexicans, of 


Mexican interests. It has rallied all parties around the President 
> of Mexico, thus giving to his government still greater “ stability to 
endure,” still greater popularity for having maintained the dignity 


Evarts. Its effects, injurious to American commerce, recoil upon 
the citizens of the United States. While alienating the Mexicans 
from the Americans, it gives the opportunity to the agents of 
European merchants and manufacturers to improve the situation 
in their own interest, and, holding up to ridicule the “generous 
and friendly course” of the great statesman who to-day represents 
the diplomacy of the United States, make it the means to widen 
» the breach marked by the line of the Rio Grande. 

There is one policy and one only to guide the relations of the 
two republics to mutually happy and beneficent results. In the 
words of Colonel Brantz Mayer, it is the policy of “ perfect inde- 
pendence of each other, accompanied by perfect alliance.” We have 
two widely differing races, brought by the accidents of time and cir- 
cumstance side by side as neighbors. The one numbers fifty mil- 
lions, the other ten millions. Shall the one absorb the other? The 
force of arms may exterminate, the Mexicans, but it will never 
Americanize them. International friendship, profitable commer- 

cial relations, rapid communications, perfect alliance, perfect inde- 





every thing American—the prejudice of American rather than ~ 


of the nation by refusing to be affected by the eccentricities of Mr. 
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pendence, will undoubtedly give that result, almost imperceptibly 
it may be, still surely and effectually. 

It is not too late to retrieve the palpable errors of the fantastic 
Mexican policy of Mr. Evarts. There is yet time to regain the confi- 
dence and the respect of the Mexicans, to draw into new and near 
relations of amity two races, totally distinct by nature and origin, 
yet slowly assimilating under the influence of the same republican 
institutions. But to attain this end the PEOPLE of the great 
republic north of the Rio Grande must discard the fantasies of Mr. 
Secretary Evarts, and hold out the hand of honest friendship rather 
than wave the red-black banner of forcible annexation—the gov- 
ernment of the United States must manifest loyalty, frankness, and 
sincerity rather than evasion, duplicity, and defiance in its diplo 
macy with the Aztec-Latins of Mexico. 























LEARNED WOMEN OF BOLOGNA. 
I. 


N the present backward state of general female education in 
Italy it is cheering, to all interested in the destinies of this _ 
beautiful land, to remember how many bright examples of female 
learning, have flourished ’twixt the Alps and the-sea, from the dark 
days of the early middle ages down to the early part of the present 
century. From these, brilliant auguries may, we think, be drawn for 
the future—that future for which Italy’s best intellects are so 
earnestly laboring, when education shall be freed from all clerical 
influences. 
But until that consummation shall be reached, there can be no 
level of good education among Italian women. In a land where 
the necessity of thorough intellectual training for men is not yet 
fully recognized, it would be idle to expect that the education of 
women should rise to even a mediocre standard. Of course it must 
be understood that we are now speaking of the mass of Italians. 
Learned men and great scholars there are in abundance, but they 
are a class apart; among the mass you find very few well-informed 
or reading men. It is hardly necessary to say how this state of 
things reacts upon female education. Ignorant, unintellectual men 
can not be expected to desire high cultivation in their wives and 
daughters, and those wives and daughters must be exceptionally 
gifted by nature to feel urged to soar above the deadening atmo- 
sphere of their daily life and surroundings. Moral courage they must 
have as well as ability, or their wings will speedily flag and droop- 
So, as a rule, Italian women are extremely ignorant; and although 
in the abstract clerical influence is the root of the evil, inasmuch as 
it inevitably depresses the standard of all education for both sexes 
—in the present day the church’s hostility to female advancement 
is a patent fact—still it would be unjust to assert that in past times 
the Italian clergy showed any direct opposition to female develop- 
ment. Surely the roll-call of past iniquities really committed by 
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the Roman Church is long enough to allow one item to be scratched 
olf without sensibly diminishing the weight of her sins! 

One naturally comes to this conclusion, in glancing at the long 
list of women who attained eminence in science and letters in me- 
dizeval Italy. , 

They are far too numerous to be passed in review within the 

scanty limits of one or two magazine articles; many, too, have been 
treated by abler pens; so the present sketch will be devoted to those 
alone whom. Bologna claims as daughters, and more particularly to 
those who were members of her university. 
’ The atmosphere of that learned city, whose appropriate motto 
is Bononia docet, seems to have been peculiarly favorable to the 
development of female talent, while its university, unlike those of 
otherwise more favored lands, has freely and ungrudgingly bestowed 
its diplomas and professorships on all women who have proved 
themselves deserving of such distinction." 

As far back as the thirteenth century, when the Bologna Univer- 
sity was so deservedly celebrated that it was frequented by no less 
than ten thousand students, many of them from far-off England and 
Scotland, two women were numbered among its most distinguished 
professors, Accorsa Accorso and Bettisia Gozzadini. 


The former was the daughter of the famous jurisconsult Accorso, | 


author of a copious glossary of Roman law so much esteemed for 
its precision and clearness that for many years it was the text-book 
of all European tribunals. She filled the chair of philosophy at the 
university, but beyond that one fact—in itself a proof of her ac- 
quirements—history is silent about her. 

* Of Bettisia Gozzadini fuller mention is made. Thé; historian 
Sigonio states that she was created Doctor of Law in 1236, and in 
the same year commenced her public lectures to the admiration of 
crowded audiences. She was a woman of immense erudition and 
powerful mind, and was for raany years the ornament and pride of 
the university. So far Sigonio; and Ghirardacci, in his history of 
Bologna, tells us that she wrote on philosophy, law, and jurispru- 
“dence, and quotes a saying of hers to the effect that she loved her 
father as the author of her days, but that she loved and revered 
Doctor Odofreddo, the eminent jurisconsult, who had given her 
knowledge, esteeming herself highly favored to have been born in 
his time. 


'To the present day, there is no law to prevent women from graduating at Italian 
universities, or presenting themselves as candidates for professorships. 
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Tiraboschi maintains that Bettisia Gozzadini was considerably 
overpraised by her contemporaries, and remarks that the University 
of Bologna counted too many brilliant luminaries to be obliged to 
exaggerate the merits.of those whose fame was not supported by 
the highest authorities. 

In the fourteenth century we find but one lady professor at Bo- 
logna; one, too, who held her post by favor rather than by right. 
This was the learned and lovely Novella, daughter of Giovanni 
d’Andrea, renowned as the best jurisconsult of his day, and fora 
special aptitude in explaining the Decretales. Being thoroughly 
versed in the law, Novella frequently took her father’s place in the 
professorial chair, but hidden behind a curtain, to prevent her beauty 
from distracting her hearers’ minds. Probably the poet Petrarch, 
for three years a pupil of Giovanni d’Andrea, may have been one 
of these hearers, but there is no record of the fact; and whatever 
his sentiments towards the daughter, he had but small friendship 
for the father, with whom in later times he carried on a long and 
ironical controversy on literary matters, in which Giovanni d’Andrea 
was thoroughly worsted. 

Another fourteenth-century.name is that of Cristina Pizzani, a 
distinguished authoress in her own day ; but as, although of Bolognese 
birth, nearly all her life was passed in France and all her works 
were composed in French, we must content ourselves with a very 
brief notice of her in the present article. She wrote numerous bal- 
lads, love-songs, and romances of chivalry. “The Vision of Chris- 
tine,”’ a semi-religious, semi-biographical work in many volumes, and 
“The Life of Charles the Wise,” undertaken at the instance of 
Philip of Burgundy, were her principal prose compositions. She was 
a great favorite at the French court. Her fame was widely spread 
among her contemporaries: the Duke of Milan tried in vain to 
attract her to his court; the unfortunate Earl of Salisbury was 
one of her patrons, and brought her eldest son over to England, to 
be educated with his own. 

In the fifteenth, the century in which classical learning reached 
so high a development throughout Italy, the annals of Bologna 
only mention two distinguished women, both members of the Pepoli 
family. Of the former of these, Caterina Pepoli, the historian 
Orlandi says that she was so well versed in letters, besides being an 
excellent artist, that she well merited the laureate. To this honor, 
however, she never attained, and no production either of her pen or 
brush remains in existence. The other literary lady of the Pepoli 
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family was Isabella, mother of Cardinal Alexander Riario. She was 
a poetess, but, to judge by the few neat and elegant verses from her 
pén still extant, her talent rose but little above that smooth level 
of facile versification so abundant in all ages throughout the Pen- 
insula. 

In the sixteenth century, the age of Vittoria Colonna, a more inter- 
esting figure arrests our attention—that of Samaritana de’ Samaritani, 
a woman of wide and varied attainments, greatly admired and es- 
teemed by her contemporaries, and whose feebleness of constitution 
seems alone to have prevented her from aspiring to public honors. 
Of Samaritana we read that, at an early age, she had studied Greek 
and ‘Latin so thoroughly that not only could she converse with 
learned doctors in those tongues, but also wrote them in a masterly 
manner. We are further told that “her philosophical studies en- 
abled her, while yet in her teens, to sustain philosophical discussions 
worthy of the most refined Peripatetics of the Divine Academy.” 
Of course these discussions must have been of the most sterile de- 
scription, a mere mass of syllogisms and sophisms, illustrated in the 
scholastic language (?.¢., pedantic jargon) of the day. Still Samari- 
tana’s: powers must have been great, to enable her to excel in this 
learned fencing. We read, too, that the depth of her historical 
studies caused her to be much consulted and admired by various 
celebrated writers. 

Unsated by these studies, she next plunged into theology, and 
was soon able to hold her own in lengthy disputations with learned 
doctors. 

: It is pleasant to know that amid all these difficult pursuits she 
found time to study painting, under the guidance of Prospero 
Fontana. 

' But in seeking information respecting these chosen women who 
in past times dedicated their lives to learning, one is naturally 
anxious to glean some idea of their inner life, to know them as wo- 
men as well as in the character of students, and the chariness of 
Italian writers in giving such particulars is not a little provoking. 
Orie would like to know if Samaritana was a friend of Lavinia Fon- 
tana, Prospero’s gifted daughter ; whether she ever joined the artistic 
circle that assembled in their house ; whether she ever took part in 
any girlish merry-makings and amusements. But nothing is said 
of these things ; and Samaritana’s life, as it is presented to us by her 
eulogists, would seem to have been very pale and pedantic, and it is 
a relief to learn that if love never approached this weakly, studious 
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girl, there was one among the many admirers of her erudition whose 
friendship seems to have been the sunshine of her life. This was the 
celebrated Francesco Alciati, afterwards cardinal, who was presented 
with the citizenship of Bologna, and came to occupy the chair of 
jurisprudence at that university, about the time the learned gentle- 
men of Bologna were commenting on the astonishing acquirements 
of this pale young girl who was capable of fighting them success- 
fully with their own scholastic weapons. 

Alciati, struck by what he heard on all sides of Samaritana’s 
extraordinary intellect, eagerly sought her acquaintance, and speed- 
ily their acquaintance ripened into a warm and enduring friendship. 
The writers of the time record that the two held frequent learned 
conversations to their mutual profit; that he instructed her in legal 
science, while she, in return, became his preceptress in art. 

No pictures bearing Samaritana’s signature are in existence, 
although some small paintings of Christ and the Virgin, and of the 
Marriage of St. Catharine, after Fontana’s manner, in various Bo- 
lognese convents, have been attributed to her brush. 

It may be surmised that she had no special artistic faculty, and 
that her painting was just the expression of whatever cravings for 
the beautiful she may have had in her. There could hardly, we 
think, have been much space for artistic fancy in a mind devoted to 
the sterile metaphysics of those days, to the “divine science” of 
theology and the intricate labyrinths of jurisprudence. 


But her theoretical knowledge of art, must have been consider. . 


able, for we are told that, under her able tuition, her learned friend 
Alciati became so versed in art that, at her instance, he undertook 
to deliver an address at the inauguration of Fontana’s Academy of 
Painting, in the year 1534. 

This oration on the rules of art, partly dictated by Samaritana, 
was received with the liveliest applause, and the learned lady was so 
much gratified by her distinguished pupil’s success that, when he 
was called to Rome (where some years later he was raised to the 
purple by Pope Pius IV., at the instance of St. Carlo Borromeo), she 
painted his portrait and her own, and gave them to him_as a pledge 
of her affection and gratitude, accompanying the gift by a “most 
elegant congratulatory oration in Greek and Latin.” 

Soon after Alciati’s departure from Bologna, Samaritana, always 
of a weakly constitution, succumbed to a sudden illness. It is 
recorded that she died young, but the precise year of her birth is 
unknown. Alciati, we are told, grieved profoundly for this gifted 
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friend, whom he loved as his pupil and revered as his instructress, 
He wrote an elaborate funeral poem which was to have been in- 
scribed on her tomb, but from some unknown cause that purpose 
was never fulfilled. 

This sickly, gentle girl who devoted the whole of her short life 
to learned pursuits appears in a touching light on the pages of the 
old chronicles teeming with turbulence and bloodshed. It is further 
recorded of her that she was of pleasant aspect, pleasing manners, 

‘and grave deportment. She spoke eloquently, without being loqua- 
cious; possessed keen judgment; was modest, prudent, and kind; 
very earnest in her religious and home duties, and extremely chari- 
table. She was buried in that church of St. Domenico, so rich in 
works of art and grand old monuments, at the extremity of one of 
the most picturesque piazzas in all Italy. No visitor to Bologna 
can fail to have been impressed by the quaint beauty of that square. 
A tall column, surmounted by a figure of the Virgin, stands up clear 
and sharp against the sky. Curious arcades flank the church, and 
an open gateway allows a glimpse of a grass-grown cloister beyond. 
Near the centre of the irregular space stands a lofty Gothic tomb 
raised upon columns, enclosing the remains of a legal celebrity and 
citizen of Bologna, Rolandino Passeggiori. 

Two other female names appear in the records of this century: 
that of Isabella Riario, famed for her sonnets, and Ippolita Paleotti, 
also a poetess, but with some claims to learning, since she wrote in 
Latin and Greek as well as in her native language. 

During the ‘seventeenth century, when Italian literature was 
most rapidly decaying, the female mind in Bologna seems to have 
had no bent towards learning. There were several makers of 
rhymes, it is true, but one only raised herself in any degree above 
the common rus of versifiers. This was Maria Isabella Dosi Grati, 
whose nom de plume was Dorigista, and who was the author of 
several comedies that met with considerable success and are said to 
have been very witty. 





II. 


In the eighteenth century, the age of the French sa/ons, women’s 
wits asserted themselves in every country in Europe, and Bologna 
boasted three daughters who worthily take their stand in the fore- 
most ranks of the brilliant band of illustrious women. 

It was on the 29th October, 1711, that Laura Caterina Bassi, one 
of the most gifted women of her own or any age, first saw the light 
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in the ancient city that in less than twenty years was to echo with 
her fame. 

It would, we fancy, startle the most sanguine apostle of women’s 
rights even in these advanced days to see one of our great 
university towns—old Oxford for instance—in a fever of excite- 
ment to do honor to a learned woman. Would it not be astonish- 
ing if, with that end in view, students were to be seen pour- 
ing from the gates of Christ-church, Oriel, and Merton, streaming 
towards the Sheldonian theatre, and falling in on their way with 
large contingents from Exeter and Wedham, while the Worcester 
and St. John’s men were scudding past the Martyrs’ Memorial, fear- 
ing to arrive behind time at the centre of attraction ? 

Imagine the theatre already crowded by an expectant audience, 
while outside and in every post of vantage cluster students and 
townsfolk, ladies and gentlemen, watching the Vice-Chancellor as, 
preceded by his mace-bearers, he slowly makes his way towards the 
building. Imagine then a long procession of heads of houses, dons, 
and professors winding down the crowded, sunshiny street, ac- 
companied by the county and borough members, the mayor and 
common councilmen in robes of office, the lord-lieutenant of the 
county, His Grace of Canterbury, the Bishop of Oxford, a sprink- 
ling of foreign ambassadors, any foreign princes visiting Great 
Britain, and several brass bands. Finally, in the midst of this pro- 
cession, in a carriage drawn by four horses, with a mounted escort, 
seated by the side of the lord-lieutenant’s lady and conversing 
with the county member’s wife,—who is cheerfully sitting with her 
back to the horses,—imagine a pretty young girl dressed in black, 
and of sweet and serious mien, on whom the degree “ Doctoris juris 
civilis” is about to be solemnly conferred, and in whose honor there 
is all this pomp and display! Could Mrs. Fawcett, Miss Shirreff, 
or Miss Lydia Becker venture to predict such a state of things for 
even the children of the next generation? Yet a century and a 
half ago, in priest-ridden, enslaved Italy, where no conception of any 
women’s rights whatever existed, it was for a pageant the counter- 
part of this imaginary one, and—owing to its age and surroundings 
—one still more picturesque and impressive, that all Bologna was astir 
on the 12th May, 1732, the day on which Laura Bassi received her 
degree. Laura’s talents had manifested themselves at a very early 
age, and the atmosphere she lived in undoubtedly favored their 
development, Her father, a doctor of law, was a man of very cul- 
tivated tastes, and his house was frequented by many literary and 
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scientific men. Of these bright little Laura was the pet and play- 
thing, and they delighted in testing her precocity. We read that 
Professor Stegani was her first instructor, and that he speedily pre- 
dicted a great future for his pupil. Under his tuition, Laura made 
such wonderful progress in her classical studies that, while still a 
child, she could translate at sight the most difficult Greek and Latin 
authors. From these sources she drew the solid learning and con- 
cise, vivid style for which she was afterwards celebrated. Then 
she began to study metaphysics and natural philosophy—her fav- 
orite science—with the learned physician Gaetano Tacconi, her 
father’s friend; studied them so eagerly and persistently that, be- 
fore long, her master had some trouble to defend himself in the dis- 
cussions he held with her on ontology, physiology, and method, or 
in the interpretation of various philosophical writers. 

Gassendi, professor of physical science, and the abstract mathe- 
matician Manfredi also aided in the development of this extraordi- 
nary girl, who, before she reached her twentieth year, had given 
proofs so numerous and solid of her erudition in the highest branches 
of science, by sustaining discussions with the learned men who as- 
sembled in her father’s house, that all Bologna began to ring with 
her praises, and it was determined to propose her as a candidate for 
university honors. 

It would be interesting to know some particulars of the young 
- ‘student’s daily life, which assuredly must have differed very widely 
from that of her fellow-countrywomen both of that and of the present 
day, but of such details there is the usual dearth, and all that we 
can learn of her domestic life is that she neglected no feminine oc- 
cupations or household duties, and that her studies had been carried 
on so quietly that it was not until she began to hold the semi-public 
philosophical discussions to which we have alluded above, that the 
fame of her surprising intellect began to be noised abroad. 

' We are told that when Tacconi and her parents first wished 
Laura to exhibit her talents in public, in order to qualify herself for 
university distinction, her modesty made her very unwilling to give 
her consent to their plans. Pure love of knowledge for its own 
sake was her only incentive ; she had no desire for fame, and shrank 
from notoriety. 

Some time passed before the entreaties of her master, Tacconi, 
_ of other professors, and the plainly-urged wishes of her father could 
overcome her reluctance to quit the obscurity of private life. At 
last, however, they prevailed, and she consented to satisfy the gen- 
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eral desire by sustaining a public philosophical discussion, that in- 
deed being an indispensable preliminary to gaining her diploma. 
Fantazzi, the chronicler of Bolognese celebrities, states that “the 
rare spectacle of so much talent and learning in a woman seemed 
to necessitate that the public exhibition thereof should be asso- 
ciated with special solemnity.” (Will the day ever come, we won- 
der, for the Edinburgh college authorities to share that opinion ?) 

Accordingly, on the 17th April, 1732, Laura sustained a solemn 
disputation upon philosophy in general—dato omnibus arguendi loco 
—in the great hall of the palace of the Anziani, the mansion-house 
of Bologna. 

We fancy that this young girl, who loved the seclusion of her 
own home, must have felt rather abashed on finding herself in pres- 
ence of the legate Cardinal Grimaldi, the vice-legate, the arch- 
bishop, gonfaloniere, municipal authorities, and a numerous audience 
of senators, gentlefolk, and strangers from the neighboring prov- 
inces. She had to sustain a discussion with that pluralist in science 
Beccasi, doctor of philosophy and medicine and professor of ex- 
perimental physics, and with Manfredi, doctor of philosophy, who 
had been one of her masters. We learn that the maiden passed 
this examination with marvelous presence of mind, solving every 
problem presented to her, and amply proving that the fame of her 
learning had been nowise exaggerated. The discussion, sustained 
in Latin, was carried on with great animation ; the arguments treat- 
ed had not been selected beforehand, thus the amour propre of her 
opponents was just as much at stake as her own. Laura passed the 
test with brilliant success ; the enthusiasm of her auditors was raised 
to the highest pitch by her eloquence, readiness, and depth of learn- 
ing, and they carried her home in triumph. All Bologna was at the 
feet of this fair student. 

A few days before this event she had been made a member of 
the Academy of Science, and now the doctors of philosophy heartily 
agreed to elect her a member of their college, and confer on her as 
soon as should be possible the Laurea Dottorale, or degree. _So, 
on the 12th of May, all the city was astir; gay draperies hung from 
every window, flags were waving, bells ringing, students and town- 
folk, old and young, women and children, were hurrying through 
the arcaded streets, and past St. Petronio and across the Piazza 
towards the town-hall, all, even those who knew that for them there 
was no place within the building, anxious to witness the passage of 
the young girl who had won new intellectual glory to their town. 
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In the ordinary course of things, the hall of the university would 
have been the scene of Laura’s triumph, but, as it was much too 
small for the concourse of distinguished personages who desired to 
be present, the ceremony was transformed to the great Hall of Her- 
cules, redecorated for the occasion, in the Communal Palace. 
Laura was accompanied to the building by two of the greatest 
ladies of Bologna, Countess Manuzzi and Marchioness Ratti, 
escorted by the state equipages of the gonfaloniere and all the prin- 
cipal nobility, by the college dons in full costume, and a throng of 
liveried servants. On reaching the entrance, Laura, who was, we 
are told, attired in the black dress of a noble matron or court lady, 
was ushered by the municipal beadles (functionaries of even more 
imposing appearance than their English brothers) into the Hall of 
Hercules, and conducted to a seat beside the college dignitaries and 
scientific professors, who were waiting to receive her.. On one side 
were ranged the doctors of philosophy, on the other the members 
of the college of medicine—these latter having been expressly in- 
vited to add to the effect of the ceremony. Then, after pronouncing 
an, elegant and learned discourse, the very reverend archdeacon 
conferred on the young girl the usual diplomas, and she was 
declared Doctor of Philosophy... Thereupon the heroine of the 
day, with grave and modest bearing, expressed her thanks in a neat 
oration, and in conclusion Bazzani, President of the Institute of 
Science, made, we are told, a most graceful speech (how tired 
Laura must have been of all the rounded periods! ), went through 
the usual formalities of opening and shutting the books of phi- 
losophy before him, placed a ring on Laura’s finger, crowned her 
with a rich silver laurel wreath, and, throwing round her shoulders 
the vara, or university gown, pronounced a Latin oration on female 
excellence, to which Laura replied in the same tongue. Then the 
maiden was led into the presence of the cardinal and the arch- 
bishop, the said cardinal being Melchior de Polignac, author of the 
“ Anti Lucretius, "and these dignitaries rose to receive her with the 
most gracious condescension, making eloquent replies to the com- 
pliments she addressed to them. We learn that this ceremony 
was rendered still more impressive by the large audience of ladies, 
senators, men of letters, nobles, clergy, citizens, and foreigners who 
graced it by their presence, and the proceedings wound up with a 
sumptuous collation in the apartments of the gonfaloniere. 

One would think that Laura must have been thoroughly worn 
out by all this ceremony and elaborate speechifying; neverthe- 
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less we find that on the following morning she again proved her 
acquirements by sustaining a philosophical discussion at the house 
of his Eminence Cardinal de Polignac. 

Certainly the adage about none being prophets in their own 
land does not apply to Laura, for we read that shortly afterwards, 
when another learned cardinal was visiting Bologna, a splendid din- 
ner was given to Laura by the gonfaloniere on purpose to intro- 
duce her to this cardinal and other distinguished personages. In 
the following month, as an indispensable preliminary to entering on 
her duties as professor of philosophy, Laura Bassi held a discussion 
at the university in presence of the gonfaloniere and other great 
personages, dressed in her usual black robe and doctor’s gown. 

According to the university statutes, each candidate for a pro- 
fessorship must sustain a public discussion on the subject he wishes 
to teach; six disputants being chosen by lot, and bound on oath 
not to disclose beforehand the matter the candidate will be re- 
quired to treat. On this occasion the subject was water, and 
we read that Laura’s speech was in fact a well-digested and master- 
ly treatise on water considered as a natural element, as a constit- 
uent of other elements, and as part of the universe. This debate 
served to crown her previous triumphs, exhibiting her vast reading 
and profound knowledge of natural laws and mathematics, while 
she showed a thorough grasp of the whole subject by never losing 
sight of the point of her argument. She concluded amid universal 
applause and admiration. 

A medal was struck in commemoration of the day, with Laura’s 
portrait on the obverse and the figure of Minerva on the reverse; 
and many complimentary poems, in the stilted style of the time, 
were published and dedicated to her. 

Thus, at the age of twenty, Laura Bassi commenced her career 
as professor of philosophy, and continued it for about twenty-eight 
years. Her contemporaries all speak of her lectures in the highest 
terms. Thoroughly acquainted with every then known system of 
philosophy, she had the gift of presenting the principal truths to her 
scholars in a simple, clear, vivid style imbued with her own energy. 
She also found time to complete her studies in natural philosophy, 
which for many years she taught privately in her own house, until, 
on the death of Dr. Balbi, professor of that science, the Senate 
elected her to his chair. 

Laura seems truly to have been “a perfect woman nobly planned;” 
a many-sided, equally-developed character, as good and tender a 
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. wife and mother as she was a great scholar among the greatest of 
her age. The expansion of her mind in no wise stunted her affec- 
tions. In every respect she seems to us wiser and greater than her 
equally famous contemporary Gaetana Agnesi, of Milan, who, after 
winning herself a European renown as an abstract mathematician, 
suddenly found conic sections and logarithms replete with carnal 
snares, abandoned all her studies as vile and sinful, and, failing to 
obtain her father’s permission to take the vail, ever after dedicated 
herself and her means to the care of the sick poor of her native 
town—doing, it is true, infinite good in that way, but none the less 
failing in her true mission, the advancement of science. 

Our Bolognese heroine would have had a more natural and valid 
excuse, had she, too, withdrawn herself from public life; for, during 
the very same year in which she entered upon it, she married Dr. 
Verati, a man of some distinction in science and letters, and in 
course of time became the mother of twelve children. Cerebral de- 
velopment in her case did not have the effect predicted for it by 
H. Spencer, Greg, and other writers of the present day. This early 
marriage, however, allows us to surmise what may have been the 
secret of that shrinking from a public career which her father and 
Tacconi had so great difficulty in overcoming. 

Yet, once having put her hand to the plough, she never drew 
back, nor did the duties of her professorate, arduous as they must 
sometimes have been, ever cause her to neglect her home or her 
family. Fantuzza tells us that she superintended her household and 
looked after her children as thoroughly as any good commonplace 
woman, and worked at herneedle and spindle as well as at her books 
and lectures. Laura must indeed have had a wonderful organiza- 
tion to be able to carry on abstruse studies in a houseful of young 
children. 

* Two only of her dissertations have ever been published, “ De 
problemate quodam mechanico” and “ De problemate quodam hy- 
drometrico.” Her other writings are preserved in manuscript, and also 
her extensive correspondence on scientific matters carried on with 
the most celebrated men in Europe. A learned Frenchman visit- 
ing Bologna (Laura never seems to have quitted her native city) 
wrote of her that “her face, slightly pitted by small-pox (du¢terato), 
was sweet, serious, and modest, her eyes dark and sparkling with a 
steady, powerful glance. She was totally free from affectation or 
vanity, had a wonderful memory, solid judgment, and ready imagin- 
ation. ‘She spoke to me,” he says, “in Latin for about an hour, 
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fluently and with much grace and point; she is very learned in 
metaphysics, but hasa strong preference for natural philosophy, par- 
ticularly the English system. She appeared well versed in every 
branch of natural science ; at any rate, she gave me learned answers 
on vegetation, the origin of springs, the flux and reflux of the sea, 
light, color, sound, the movements of the planets, and on many other 
subjects. She is at present studying mathematics in order to mas- 
ter the Newtonian philosophy.” No distinguished personage or 
crowned head passed through Bologna without paying his respects 
to Laura Bassi; and when she became professor of experimental 
physics, the fame of her teaching brought her scholars from the 
furthermost parts of Europe, of whom many became eminent in 
after years. 

We must not forget to mention that Laura was a poetess or no 
mean repute in her day. But the style of that day was execrably 
bad and artificial. Italian poetry had fallen to its lowest ebb, and 
Laura’s verses, like those of her contemporaries, treated of the sigh- 
ing swains and simpering shepherdesses of Arcadia. We read that 
in these are some flashes of real inspiration, but none seem to have 
been worthy of their writer. Doubtless her poetical studies were 
only pursued in her early youth, and laid aside forever in those 
busy years when her fame and her family were so rapidly increas- 
ing. She lived to the age of sixty-seven years, and was buried in 
the church of Corpus Domini, where, but a few years later, were 
deposited the remains of the illustrious Galvani. 
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THE METHOD OF ELECTING THE PRESIDENT. 
I. 


*WICE in the history of the United States the nation has been 
brought to the verge of civil war by difficulties growing out 
of presidential elections. And yet no system was ever devised with 
more care to preclude any reasonable complaint. 
a The plan of the Constitution was that the people of each State 
\ should select of their best and wisest men a number corresponding 
d to their representation in the two Houses of Congress, and that 
these should be free to cast their suffrages for two persons who in 
their judgment were 'best qualified to perform the duties of the 
presidential office. When the aggregate of all the votes was can- 
vassed, the person having the highest number, if a majority of all, 
was to become the president, and the person having the next high- 
‘¢st number the vice-president. The theory was that by this method 
the: “person indicated by the best judgment of the nation as the 
Hs fittest to preside over its destinies must in all probability be chosen. 
> In the very improbable contingency that the two persons receiving 
the highest number should also receive an equal number, the votes 
ol the States, cast by their representatives in the Lower House of 
were to determine the result between them. 
_ ©" The theory failed miserably and utterly twelve years after the plan 
“was first carried into effect. It was shown in the presidential elec- 
tion of m800-that under its workings a person whom no man’s judg- 
ment or purpose had selected for the first position might receive and 
was likely to receive as many votes as the person whom the same 
electors had intended to prefer by their suffrages, and that when the 
election was transferred to the House of Representatives, the former, 
though never intended for any other than the subordinate position, 
might possibly’be chosen over the real choice of a majority of the 
electors. On that occasion, Mr. Burr, though probably not the 
choice, of a single elector, might have been and probably would 
have been chosen but for the patriotism of Mr. Hamilton and a few 
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others among the Federalists who protested against it. But Mr. 
Jefferson’s election was not accomplished until after the subject of 
filling the position in some extra-constitutional mode had been 
mooted, the attempt to do which would probably have been resisted 
with force. 

The amendment to the Constitution thereupon adopted changed 
the plan only in this particular: it left the electors to make their 
individual selections between the persons to be named by them and 
intended for the first and second stations. The theory still was, 
that the States would select their wisest and best men as electors, 
and these were to be left to the untrammeled exercise of their 
judgments in making choice of persons for president and vice- 
president. 

If this theory can be said to have ever been fully accepted in 
practice, it must be admitted that it was soon lost sight of. As 
early, at least, as 1828 it was wholly and finally discarded, and 
from that time the persons who were to receive the suffrages of the 
electors were selected for them in advance, and they as mere auto- 
mata were the instruments in registering the will of those who had 
voted for them. So utterly and so miserably had the theory failed, 
that long before 1876 it had come to be thought that an elector 
who should do the very thing contemplated by the Constitution, 
namely, act upon his own independent judgment in deciding for 
whom he should cast his votes, would be guilty of a treachery so 
foul and a betrayal of trust so heinous, that the life-long scorn and 
contempt of mankind could but imperfectly indicate the punish- 
ment he deserved. 

, The failure of the theory, however, but partially marks the great 
change that took place at the election of 1828. Before that time 
the electors were supposed to select a chief executive who should 
impartially administer its affairs for the benefit of all. The interest 
that centered in the election depended mainly upon the political is- 
sues involved, and it would be slight or powerful in proportion as 
these were deemed important. The personal interests, though these 
were strong with some, did not engage any large number of per- 
sons, because no large number could be injured by the success of 
one candidate or benefited by the success of the other. After 1828 

l was changed. The president was chosen as the head of a party, 

nd the choice was of a party rather than of an officer. It was ex- 

ected he would administer the office so as to secure and perpetu- 
ate the party ascendency, and that he would make use of the 
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appointing power, having in view asa prime object the strengthening 
of the party and of the persons who had made him their leader and 
their organ. And at length it came to be thought that this employ- 
ment of patronage could only be wisely made for the interests of 
the party by the representatives of the party in Congress, and that 
its distribution was a proper and legitimate part of the machinery 
of party administration and government. 

This change brought into the presidential elections a new 
element of great potency and of pervading influence. The issues 
at stake had still their power; the interests-men had in the candi- 
dates still made them anxious and active; but beyond these were 
the interests centered upon three or four score thousands of offices, 
of every grade of emolument and prominence, and located in every 

_part of the country. To some of these, men of every grade of 
ability, attainments, and character would aspire, and looking upon 
them as the prizes of party success, each man would struggle for the 
great success which made their attainment possible, with an energy 

_ proportioned to his desires, and with such scrupulousness and 

' such only as could be expected when the interests, desires, and 
passions were all impelling in one direction. It therefore results 
that in every part of the country once in four years the electors are 

excited by feelings connected with the presidential election which 
in the early elections were almost wholly unknown, and which now 
would not be called into activity if only the chief offices of the 
government were in question. This makes the election enlist all 
the feelings, excite all the passions, and involve all the dangers 

__ usually accompanying the choice of an elective king: two parties 

x peered the nation, who not only contend over the policy that shall 

trn the state, but over the personal advantages and disadvan- 

_ tages that the result involves; every ambitious man sees his per- 
sonal interest involved in the struggle, and every unscrupulous man 
who is also ambitious feels the temptation to employ unfair means 
to accomplish the desired result when honest means are inadequate. 
And unfortunately the machinery of elections, with the possibility 
of perverting it for defeating the will of the people, is largely in the 
hands of those who are deeply interested in the result. 

. All the evils of this system were made painfully conspicuous in 

™ ‘the election of 1876. For reasons which need not be stated, the 

_, people of the country had lost confidence in many of the active 

men on both sides in several of the Southern States, and each party 

- bélieved that its opponents would resort to any measures, not 
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excluding violence to the extent of taking of human life, ‘to give 
the votes of their States to their party candidates. The whole 
country was excited by charges of crime and outrage, and each 
party believed that wrongs were being committed for personal and 
party ends, though each party charged the wrongs upon its oppo- 
nents. For three months the country was presented with the specter 
of a disputed succession; and so intense was the feeling, that it 
seemed highly probable that, at the risk of civil war, one house of 
Congress would declare one candidate chosen, and the other would 
declare the election of hisopponent. Happily all danger was averted 
by the adoption in Congress of a novel expedient, well adapted for 
the emergency, but only to be justified-by the extremity of danger. 
The ship of state passed in safety the threatening headlands; but 
the country is thoroughly warned, that in any close election the 
falsification of the result is not so difficult that unscrupulous men 
are not likely to contemplate it ; and the principle, apparently settled 
by the action of the Electoral Commission, that the State returns 
must be accepted as conclusive, makes the remedy exceedingly 
uncertain, if dishonest men, who have control of the State machinery 
of elections, shall venture to employ it to defeat the will of the 
people. 

Brought thus face to face with the great danger, the problem of 
a suitable and effectual remedy forces itself upon the attention of 
the country. To solve it, some turn their attention to new modes 
of election; others, to new modes of guarding and verifying the 
result. The following changes might be suggested : 

1. Let the president be chosen for a shorter term; say for one 
year only, or for two. This would so far diminish the value of the 
office in a party sense, and the value of all depending upon it, that 
the temptation to unscrupulous conduct would to a great extent be 
removed. But while this may be true, it is also true that this short 
term would keep the nation in a perpetual and unendurable dis- 
turbance, which business interests and the comfort of the people 
could not tolerate. 

2. Let the term be extended to eight or ten years. This would 
give a longer period of quiet, and reduce in proportion as the time 
was extended the number of dangerous crises. But, as it would 
render the value of party success much greater, it would’ intensify 
all the present evils, and sooner or later bring upon us the fate of 
all elective monarchies, 

3. Let the electoral college -be dispensed with, and the electors 
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of each State cast their suffrages for the men of their choice for 
president and vice-president, thus having a freedom of choice which 
isnow denied them.’ But as each State would cast its vote separately 
from the others, and have a voice in proportion to its representation 
in the two houses of Congress, this change would be more nominal 
than real. The candidates would be presented then, as now, by con- 
ventions, and whoever did not vote for those thus selected would 
cast an uninfluential ballot. The evils would be precisely the same 
as now, and the dangers the same; and all the temptations which 
now lead men to control elections, by fear, force, or fraud, or to 
falsify results, would exist in full force. 

4- Let the president be chosen by the popular vote of the whole 
country aggregated. To bring this about, it would be requisite that 
the smaller States consent to waive their present advantage in rep- 
resentation ; and this they are not at ali likely to doe But suppos- 
ing them to do so, the evils and dangers would remain the same 
as now, with a single but very important exception, namely, that 
the temptation to tamper with returns would be greatly weakened, 
because it must be seldom that the result could be thus controlled. 
To take for an illustration the case of the election of 1844: Mr. Polk 
had a plurality in the Union over Mr. Clay of nearly forty thousand, 
and to overcome this by fraud would have required operations on a 
scale so enormous that it would have been practically impossible, 
while comparatively a small fraud might have controlled the vote 
of New York, which under the existing system would have con- 
trolled the general result. And in nearly every instance the plu- 
tality on the popular vote has been very much greater than it was 
in the instance named. 

5. Preserve the electoral colleges, but let the electors be chosen 
in the States ‘by districts. This system would have the apparent 
advantage, that it can not be known in advance that the election can 
depend upon any single count or return, as it frequently is known 
when an election by States is being canvassed. It also has the ad- 
vantage that minorities in States thereby obtain a representation 
inthe electoral college. Still it is by no means certain that the 
general result is more likely to be just, or more in accordance with 
the popular voice. And the plan is subject to one objection, the 
seriousness of which it is difficult to over-estimate. Districts for 


such a purpose must be prescribed and defined by the legislature ; 


and it is notorious that congressional districts are now gerryman- 
dered in the interests of party to an extent that often leaves the 
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minority in a State smarting under a perpetual sense of wrong. 
The temptation to abuse in this direction would of course be in- 
creased enormously if the election of president might depend 
upon it. 

6. Let the president be chosen by the concurrent vote of the 
two houses of Congress, and in case of disagreement, by vote in 
joint convention. If such a method could relieve us of any exist- 
ing evils, it is difficult to understand how or why. It would cer- 
tainly introduce some new evils. It is one of the few fortunate 
things in the existing party methods that the nominations are in- 
trusted to conventions, and not, as formerly, left to the persons 
selected for legislation. But if the members of Congress were not 
only to nominate but to elect, and if, as would be likely to be the 
case, the candidates or a portion of them were members; the legis- 
tive halls would become not merely the arena for party contests, 
but the battle-ground for factions within the parties, and the inter- 
ests of legislation would inevitably be subordinated to the interests 
of rival candidates. If we could suppose such a system in operation 
in a time of excitement like that of 1876, when some most impor- 
tant and delicate interests upon which the peace of the nation de- 
pended were demanding attention, we can form some judgment what 
chance such interests would have of being treated calmly and dispas- 
sionately, when the gratification of the highest political ambition of 
the leading members might depend upon their acting in harmony 
with the prevailing popular sentiment or passion. Of the general 
result of such a change in the mode of election, only this could be 
predicted with absolute certainty, that it could not possibly be in 
the direction of settled order, or of a more just and dispassionate 
consideration and administration of public affairs. 

7. Let the English system of constitutional government be in- 
troduced, under which the executive shall be required to conform, 
on all important questions of policy and administration, to the sen- 
timents of the controlling majority in the popular branch in Con- 
gress. This is sometimes vaguely suggested as a desirable change, 
but we have seen no attempt to indicate the details of the change. 
Under the English system the nominal executive is permanent, and 
is a figure-head rather than an effective officer: the actual power 
being intrusted to those who compose the administration, the lead- 
ing member of which, and not the monarch, is the real head of the 
government for the time being. The presidential office, on the 
other hand, when administered on the constitutional theory, is a 
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great and overshadowing power, and the cabinet officers are only 
the servants of the executive. To reduce the presidential office to 
a level in political power with the kingly office in Britain, and still 
fill it by election every four years, would seem to be an absurdity, 
not only because of the comparative unimportance of the office, 
but because the real election upon which the public measures 
would depend would not be the presidential, but the congressional. 
Moreover, the question might then seriously be raised whether 
this office might not be dispensed with altogether, as one to which 
no important function would attach. In England the queen attracts 
to her person the loyalty of the people, and is always the central 
figure of the conservative forces of British institutions. In Ameri- 
can institutions an elective officer can fill no corresponding place ; 
and unless the president were to be made the active and responsi- 
ble head of the government as the prime minister in England is 
now, and were to be expected to retire with his associates when he 
found the popular sentiment against him, his only importance 
would seem to be, to keep up a nominal continuity in executive 
authority. And if this were to be the sole function, the more the 
term should be lengthened the better. 

But to adapt the English system to our institutions would re- 
quire greater and more numerous changes than could be indicated 
in this short paper. And when these were made, it would probably 
fail at its first real trial. It works well in Britain; but vastly less 
depends upon a change there than with us. /irst. The change does 
not affect the nominal head of the government, or the royal family ; 
and in the permanency of these is a social force of the highest im- 
portance. Second. It does not, directly or remotely, affect the mem- 
bership in the Upper House of Parliament ; and a very considerable 
proportion of the seats in the Commons are held by a tenure so 
secure, that the changes in public sentiment and in administrations 
do not in the least affect them. And, ¢hird, the number of places 
dependent upon-a change of administration is comparatively small. 
It is therefore to a very large proportion of all the men in politics 
no personal Sacrifice at all when their party is invited to recognize 
the admonition of an adverse vote in the Commons, and make way 
for their antagonists; and they are expected to retire gracefully 
and without factious resistance—as they usually do. But put at 
stake every important office under the government, general and 
local—the offices possessed and the offices hoped for—and the sys- 
tem would at once be subjected to such a strain as in Britain it has 
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never felt, and never can feel. To expect that the leaders, having 
in their hands all the great and manifold advantages which individ- 
uals can derive from the possession of the government and the dis- 
tribution of its patronage, will readily accept and act upon the evi- 
dences of popular disapprobation, and surrender these advantages 
without faction and unconstitutional resistance, is to expect more 
of the fairness and candor of human nature than the experience 
of mankind will justify. 

None of the suggested changes seem to promise satisfactory re- 
sults of much value. But there are those who believe that all the 
substantial evils and dangers which now attend presidential elec- 
tions may be obviated or counteracted by precautions which may be 
devised and enacted by Congress. This is a hopeful view to take; 
but it is not to be overlooked, that we have gone on for ninety years 
endeavoring to cure defects as they appeared, and that the evils 
were confessedly more enormous in the last election than in any 
that preceded it. They have also been greater of late in State elec- 
tions than ever before. The laws which are devised for the regula- 
tion of elections in New York have been carefully drawn, and should 
be efficient to prevent frauds; but it is notorious that for years 
they only served to foster and to cover them. Many persons at 
one time believed that good registration laws must be almost a com- 
plete protection against illegal voting; but it has been discovered 
that, with the connivance of election officers, they may easily be 
made most efficient and dangerous aids in defeating the popular 
will. Every new device to check fraud seems only to quicken the 
fraudulent invention. . 

To remedy any great evil, it is essential to keep in view the causes, 
For the wrongs and abuses connected with the electoral system 
there are doubtless many causes, but the chief of all is notorious 
and open to the most common observation. So long as the whole 
civil service of the country depends upon the result of presidential 
elections; so long as the interests and the gratification of the de- 
sires and ambitions of a host of active and persistent men in every 
State—many of them in public life, and occupying places of trust 
in connection with the management of elections—so long as all 
these are made to depend for their advancement and satisfaction 
upon the result of a single election, it is vain to hope that fairness 
will always characterize the proceedings, and that temptation will 
never overcome the integrity of those who are in position to tamper 
with the results. Still more idle is it to expect that suspicions 
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apparently well grounded will not often spring up—that wrongs have 
been committed which rob the people of their rights as freemen, 
and for which the law affords no means of redress. It is a great 
trial to any system of government to subject it to periodical changes 
in its chief ruler; and the danger must be in proportion to the 
desirableness of that which depends upon it. Ina great and pow- 
erful nation like ours, ambition discovers many splendid prizes be- 
sides the first and greatest ; and we keep the danger at its maximum 
when we make all these depend upon the result of a single great 
trial of strength between two parties commonly nearly equal in 
numbers, and who, besides the offices involved, find enough in the 
political issues to enlist their feelings and interests quite as much 
as is reasonably prudent and safe. To reduce the danger toa mini- 
mum, it is requisite that as few things as possible which are intensely 
desired be staked upon the result. THOMAS M. COOLEY. 


II. 


THE tendency of all machinery is to wear out or to become 
obsolete. Political machinery is no exception to this rule. Re- 
pair, renewal, and substitution are necessary for its operation. 
The history of the British Constitution affords the most striking 
and convincing proof of the truth of this statement. Being un- 
written, and absolutely under the control of Parliament, the work 
of reparation and improvement is made easy, and perpetually pro- 
ceeds. It is otherwise with the Constitution of the United States. 
Whether defects be developed by experience or improvements be 
made necessary by progress, it is alike subject to a tedious process 
of amendment, which never succeeds until the grievance becomes 
too great for endurance. It requires a great danger or a great 
shock to confidence, like that given by the issue of the presidential 
election of 1876, in order to arouse the public mind to action. 

The Constitution intended that. the people should choose their 
own rulers and servants, according to the methods which it pre- 
scribes. But every intelligent citizen knows that the people have 
not exercised this right of choice for many years., The early Presi- 
dents were undoubtedly the men whom the people desired to fill 
this high position, but since the time of Jackson, it is doubtful 
whether more than two of our Presidents have been the men who 
would have been elected if the people had been free to choose. 
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Although they have long since lost the right to choose, they have, 
however, always retained and exercised the power of rejection. 
They have possessed a veto power on candidates, and have been 
able to say whom they would not have to rule over them. In other 
words, from the time when national conventions came into exist- 
ence, the power of the people to decide upon nominations was lost, 
but the power to reject the nominees still survived. When the 
caucus system broke down, because it ceased to give expression to 
the popular voice, primary elections were substituted, and for a 
time proved efficacious, because the adherents of the respective par- 
ties voted at them for delegates, and the inspectors truly declared 
the result. But it was soon arranged by the men who make a trade 
of politics, that the inspectors at these elections should declare elected 
the delegates who had been previously agreed upon in secret ; and 
although the formality of voting is still kept up, it is understood on 
all hands to be a farce. It is notorious that the power to name the 
inspectors involves the power to determine the result, so that pri- 
mary elections are now, in fact, a device by which the office-holders 
in esse, or the office-holders zz posse, perpetuate themselves in power 
or in expectancy. This machinery works very smoothly, and always 
succeeds until the yoke becomes intolerable, when the people have 
been able, by a strong effort, te eject the existing régime from 
power, without knowing or even caring much who would come in 
their place. Tweed and his Ring is a familiar example of how this 
process worked in the city of New York. The same machinery is 
still working in this city, under very different control, however; but 
symptoms of restiveness have of late developed themselves, which 
recently caused the defeat of a leading regular candidate. But as 
in this recent experience the people had no option as to the candi- 
date who was chosen, so, even if the revolution should extend, and 
become general, the people can only break up the control of the 
existing powers, without being able to choose the powers which will 
be substituted. Still, it is something to be able to dismiss ; and so 
long as this right. survives, the existence of constitutional govern- 
ment based on universal suffrage may be regarded as safe. 

But in the late presidential election means were found to take 
away from the people the right to say which party should not rule. 
No one doubts that the popular voice declared against the con- 
tinued rule of the Republican party, and yet the Republican candi- 
dates were duly inaugurated, and to-day administer the government. __ 
The power of the office-holders to perpetuate themselves in office, 
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heretofore local, has thus become nationalized. Let no one suppose 
that the knowledge thus acquired will be lost. On the contrary, if 
local experience be any guide, we may surely believe that repetition 
will follow this success, and that successful usurpation will intrench 
itself against future attacks. Henceforth, forcible revolution wil] 
be the only resource against usurpation, unless the patriotism and 
wisdom of the people and their representatives can provide a speedy 
and certain method of giving effect to the will of the people, when 
they demand a change of administration. 

The present system has culminated, and found its grave in “ re- 
turning boards,” which must either be eliminated or become as uni- 
versal and as delusive as primary elections. How to get rid of this 
cunning device for substituting the will of the office-holders for 
the voice of the people is the problem to be solved, if free govern- 
ment is to survive on this continent. 

The nature of the disease must be known in order that the pro- 
per remedy may be applied. The returning board deals with the 
vote of the State asa unit. Its action is therefore very simple and 
very effective. ‘If its return as to the vote of the State be final, then 
it has merely to declare the vote of the State in accordance with the 
political preference of the returning board, and the work is done. 
The action of the Electoral Commission in regard to Florida and 
Louisiana settled this question for the first and last time. Here- 
after all the States may be forced to resort to returning boards for 
their own protection against returning boards in other States; and 
as returning boards will respond to the views of the State adminis- 
tration, the great States will always have it in their power to make 
the President. The thirty-five votes of New York will hereafter be 
a powerful factor in the designation of Presidents. The control of 
the political machinery in the several States will be the strategic 
point in all future presidential contests, and the influence of money 
will be potent hereafter to determine results. 

The remedy is, therefore, to make it impossible for any return- 
ing board to decide what the vote of the State is. The central sys- 
tem must be abandoned, and the district system be substituted. 
The district system divides the political control. The same party 
does not rule in all the districts. Hence, if electors were chosen by 
districts, the vote of the State would be divided. The results as to 
all the electors would therefore practically be a division of the votes 
between the parties, substantially in the ratio of the division exist- 
ing in the House of Representatives. The central political power 
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resident at Washington thus far has been powerless in times when 
the popular feeling is deeply moved, to exercise a controlling influ- 
ence in the Congressional districts, and unless some new device is 
contrived, the choice of electors would probably be free from undue 
influence on the part of the national administration. Of course it 
will still be possible for the State board of canvassers to perpetrate 
frauds ; but they would necessarily be subjected to the same scrutiny 
as now exists in regard to members of Congress, and in practice no 
glaring abuse is found to exist in this respect. 

If, therefore, it should be deemed desirable to continue to 
choose the President through the intermediate agency of electors, 
it would seem indispensable to substitute the district for the gen- 
eral ticket system now in vogue. ‘The objection to the district 
system is that the large States will lose their preponderating influ- 
ence in the choice of President. But in fact there has heretofore 
been no such preponderating influence, and if it did exist, it would 
scarcely seem desirable to perpetuate it. If New York could 
always make the President, it would be generally felt and conceded 
to be an injustice to the other States, and New York would, if 
wise, gladly surrender such an invidious privilege. 

If the district system be resorted to as a substitute for the 
broken-down general system, it may be asked whether it would not 
simplify matters to intrust the election of President to Congress at 
once, which, in the two houses, represents precisely the same elec- 
toral constituencies as would control the choice of President. This 
suggestion would involve the meeting of the Senate and House in 
joint convention, where the voting would be fer capita, and not by 
States. This would seem to bea feasible solution of the matter, 
except for two objections. 

1. The choice of President would not be made by the people, at 
a special election, held for that express purpose. 

2. Congress would become the centre of intrigue for the presi- 
dency, and, in view of the magnitude of the stake, all other ques- 
tions would yield to this, and general legislation would suffer in con- 
sequence. 

I do not regard the first objection as very serious, because mem- 
bers of Congress would be elected with reference to the fact that 
they were to choose the President, and as their functions would thus 
be enlarged, it would tend to secure a better class of representa- 
tives. 


As to the second objection, I think it would be necessary to pro- 
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hibit members of Congress who had elected a President from hold- 
ing any federal office during his administration. This would bea 
‘salutary regulation, even if the present system were continued. It 
might occasionally deprive the administration of valuable assistance, 
but it would relieve it of the chief embarrassments which are expe- 
rienced on a change in the presidential office. 
= The real danger would be that, as each house is the judge of the 
qualifications of its own members, the temptation to seat or unseat 
members in order to gain the majority in the joint convention, and 
thus make the President, would probably be irresistible whenever 
the preponderance on one or the other side was slight. On the whole, 
it would probably be safer to continue to choose electors whose only 
function is to elect the President, and thus remove this exciting sub- 
ject as far as possible from the halls of legislation. 

Without expressing a decided opinion, however, finally in favor 
of either of these methods, it seems clear to me the district system 
is a better and safer method of choice than to elect by general ticket 
in the several States. It brings the election nearer to the people, 
and might possibly tend, in time, to give some discretion to the in- 

* dividual electors, according to the original idea of the Constitution. 

In other words, I prefer distribution to concentration of electo- 
ral force. In this way, the veto power of the people on nomina- 
tions can at least be preserved, and I should not despair of the re- 
covery of the positive power to elect the man of their choice to the 
presidency, especially if the vote were made direct for President by 
name, still preserving the district system, and counting the vote of 
each district as one vote for the candidate who might have the ma- 

jority of votes in the district. As to details, however, it is scarcely 
necessary, at this stage of the discussion, to express decided 
opinions. The great thing is to secure the substitution of the dis- 
trict system in presidential elections for the general ticket plan, 
which unscrupulous politicians have learned how to use for the pur- 
pose of defeating the will of the people. 

As to the twoelectors in each State corresponding to the senators, 
they could be elected on a general ticket, and the electoral colleges 
should settle all contested seats, in order that no disputes in regard 
to electoral votes should ever be submitted to Congress. 

The function of Congress should be limited to meeting in joint 
convention for the mere ministerial duty of receiving, opening, and 
counting the votes of the electoral colleges, and, if the count shows 
that no candidate has a majority of all the votes, to proceed to elect 
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as President, viva voce, one of the three highest candidates, each sen- 
ator and representative having one vote, and the candidate receiving 
a majority of all the votesthus cast shall be declared President. In 
case of a tie, the Speaker of the House, as representing the people, 
should have the casting vote. 

The chief merit of this suggestion is that it would seem, at least 
at the outset, to secure a definite result without any considerable 
departure from the existing methods to which the people have be- 
come accustomed. Doubtless politicians would sooner or later con- 
trive some device to nullify the will of the people; but unless the 
electoral colleges in the several States send in double returns, it is 
not easy to see how the power to perpetrate any fraud will reside 
in Congress. But double returns from any State could only occur 
from two electoral colleges being organized, in which case the ques- 
tion of legality should be settled in the State courts, and a copy of 
the record of judgment should be final and conclusive on Congress. 

The result of the deliberations of the committees of the Senate 
and House now considering this question so vital to the future des- 
tiny of this country will, it is to be hoped, solve the problem in a 
satisfactory manner. In making these suggestions, I do not pretend 
to prejudge their conclusions, which I expect to be able to support, 
because the committees are sq gomposed as to be entitled to the 
confidence of the country. ; 

ABRAM S. HEWITT. 
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MODERN LOVE. 
’ II. 


T is, of course, idle to try to maintain that the highest love be- 
tween man and woman is peculiar to modern times, or that it 
has appeared only since Werther. The fact has always existed to 
a certain extent. Miss Yonge says very aptly, “ Perhaps the near- 
est likeness to modern love is in the graceful story of Penelope cov- 
ering her face with her vail, and turning to Ulysses, when her old 
father asked her, weeping, whether she would leave him.” There 
have always been good wives, and also men who loved maidens; but 
maidens had little opportunity to love in return, and if they did, it 
was reckoned as indecorous. The fact is,that the true and full 
recognition of the dignity of woman, and the worth of her love, be- 
longs to modern times, and culminates in the nineteenth century. 
Of course, Christianity implied the whole truth in the essential idea 
of the marriage that makes man and woman one under God; but 
the Bible does not develop the contents of this idea, and the 
Christian Church had something to learn of the worth of woman 
from the Northern nations whom it converted, and also of the 
error of regarding the only spiritual marriage as that which weds 
the virgin to Christ, and consecrates the monk and the nun. All 
Oriental nations have made woman too much subordinate to man, 
and the Greek habit of overlooking the ideal worth of woman, 
which we have traced out in Plato’s Symposium, was part of the 
Orientalism of the Greek race. The true emancipation came when 
the Germanic freedom combined with the Hebrew faith and the 
Greek culture in the combination which gives woman her due in 
companionship with man. 

The Greeks and the Hebrews took the lead in preparing the way 
for the just estimate of love, and it isa memorable fact that the 
only two philosophical treatises upon love which are named in the 
learned French Dictionary of Philosophical Sciences, just from the 
press, are from a Greek anda Hebrew. The careful and thoughtful 
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article, “ Amour,” ends thus: “ We know only these two works upon 
love, considered in a philosophical point of view: the ‘ Banquet of 
Plato,’ and the work of the Hebrew Leon, entitled, ‘ Dialoghi di 
Amore composti da Leone Medico, di Nazione Ebreo e di poi fatto 
cristiano,’ in 4to, Rome, 1535, and Venice, 1541.” Three transla- 
tions of this work have been made into French, but we have never 
met with a copy. The editor of the Dictionary, M. Franck, of the 
Institute, must of course be acquainted with the work of Stendhal, 
whose real name was M. H. Beyle, “ De l’Amour,” but he probably 
could not look upon it as coming within the term philosophical, and 
in this respect Michelet’s treatise was probably also found wanting, 
ambitious as were its claims. The new philosophical treatment of 
love has come mainly from another quarter—from the North, with 
its free spirit and inward life and household loyalty. 

The Germanic heart, with its blood, shows itself in the social 
life of France and England, both of which drew largely from the 
German tribes; and the architecture which is called Gothic, and 
which made its first triumphs among the Franks in and around Paris, 
and went with William of Normandy and his race across the Chan- 
nel, is not the only monument of the union. Sainte-Beuve’s “ Por- 
traits of Women” and Miss Yonge’s “ Womankind,” different as they 
are in subject and spirit, help us to trace out a’certain Germanic 
element in French and English history, if we may call it Germanic to 
love home and marriage, to be true to prince and people, and to 
tell the truth in word and deed, as the old Nibelungenlied teaches. 
Under the gay costume of courts, we are allowed by this eloquent 
French critic to see the beatings of the human heart, and intima- 
tions of the better day when the man would be more than the cour- 
tier and the woman more than the lady. The charming sketch of 
Madame de La Fayette, the author of the romance of the “ Princess 
of Cleves,” and for nearly twenty years the confidante and the 
guide of the brilliant satirist, De La Rochefoucauld, shows how 
much of what we call the modern mind and heart lived in French 
society two centuries ago, and was waiting for Madames Roland, De 
Staél, and Guizot to speak it out. Boileau called her the “woman 
of France who had the most esprit, and who wrote best;” and 
Rochefoucauld learned apparently of her at fifty-two years, after a 
life of fashionable pleasure, that his famous maxim, “ There is but 
one kind of love, but there are a thousand different copies of it,” 
was not true; and a brilliant and pure woman could say of him, 
“M. de La Rochefoucauld m’a donné de l'ésprit, mais j'ai reformé son 
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ceur.” <A certain courtly elegance, with courtly intrigue, was the 
curse of French society under the Great Louis, and the very power 
of the throne which held the Roman See in check did not allow that 
great uprising of Christian manhood and womanhood which did so 
much for the home life of England, alike under Churchman and 
Puritan. Miss Yonge, although not very deep in the philosophy of 
religion, acknowledges the historical factors in the rich home life of 
England, and seems to think that Catholic and Evangelical and 
Broad Churchman have characteristics worth preserving, and that 
“the higher and nobler of all these do not differ greatly. It is the 
followers, the ignorant and narrow on both sides, who have party 
spirit, and run into hatred and variance.” Surely each of those 
three factors has had much to do with educating the love sentiment 
of England. The bishop’s palace and the country parsonage have 
presented married life in courtliness and sanctity; the Puritan spirit 
has given inward sweetness and light to the fireside, as well as 
zeal and daring to pulpit and camp; and the new culture, which 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Goethe have done much to shape, has 
made the home more human and no less divine. 

Miss Yonge’s book has great value, alike as a wholesome guide 
to mothers and daughters, and as a mouthpiece of the sterling 
Church faith of the homes of old England. She has a bone to pick, 
of course, with Germany, and she has little patience with the Ger- 
man tendency to look upon love as mostly, if not wholly, an 
affair between two persons, and to accept marriage rather as a duty 
to society and the state, than as a law of religion and the Church. 
She does not hesitate to declare her full belief in the inferiority of 
woman to man, and in her incapacity to attain to any thing like the 
powers of a man of the highest ability, and in her need of masculine 
guidance in the Church and the house. Yet she will not have woman 
man’s slave; nor does she, in her advice as to spiritual direction, 
recommend more than the Confession and Absolution of the prayer- 
book and the private counsel of the pastor. She exalts the bride to 
_ aspiritual dignity, favors an early hour for weddings and the Holy 
Communion with a party of select friends, and a larger feast later 
with the poor invited in gospel fashion. She is somewhat severe 
upon the faults of girls, and thinks that when many of them are 
brought together they tend to belittle and spoil each other, whilst 
boys stir and strengthen each other. She says, “Take it for all in 
all, I suppose dress is the greatest temptation to the greatest num- 
ber of women in existence ;” and she urges upon them the serious 
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duties of personal culture, constant charity, and earnest devotion. 
In some respects she is a little too liberal for our remains of Puritan 
strictness ; and whilst she is severe upon flirting, immodest dressing, 
and loose speech, and has no patience with betting, smoking, and 
even with shooting or fishing, or any destruction of animal life by 
women, she is quite mild upon the opera and theater, and does not 
quarrel with waltzing. In this last respect, Werther is to us the 
better moralist in his first description of his love for Charlotte: “I 
felt myself more than mortal, holding this loveliest of creatures in | 
my arms, flying with her as rapidly as the wind, till I lost sight of 
every other object; and, O Wilhelm! I vowed at that moment / 
that a maiden whom I loved, or for whom I felt the slightest attach- 
ment, never, never should waltz with another than with me, if I 
went to perdition for it. You will understand this.” The men who 
waltz probably do understand it, and those of us who have not 
learned the accomplishment will not be inclined to dispute Werther’s 
view of it, or to see the consistency of the religion which recom- 
mends early Communion on a wedding morning, and allows Paphian 
dances in the evening. 

It is not easy to say in a sentence or in a paragraph what 
Goethe’s precise thought was about love, or what he meant by the 
Ever Womanly, to which he ascribed such sovereign power. He ex- 
pressed himself in so many ways, and his life and his works were so 
many-sided, that there is so much to say about him in this respect, 
it is hard to say the right thing or the main thing. Asa man, he 
seems to have gone through pretty much all the forms of love ex- 
perience, and he was such a lover as the world has not seen, begin- 
ning the charming hallucination before he was fifteen, and not los- 
ing it wholly at eighty. He tells his own story in his autobiogra- 
phy, and his works, especially his poems and novels, tell it for him 
better; yet the ‘impression which has generally been made upon 
readers of both has not been favorable to his character. But more 
recently, thorough study of his love life has made him appear ina 
much better light, and shown that whilst he was nothing of an as- 
cetic, and not wholly a Christian, he was not a voluptuary or even 
a man of the world in his relations with women. He loved many 
times, and was loved in return; but he was no seducer of innocence, 
and more than once he saved infatuated women from their own 
weakness, and gave them more virtue than they had in themselves. 
Herman Grimm insists that his relations with the Countess von 
Stein were purely esthetic and literary, and not sensual, and Mr. 
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Calvert’s recent memoir of her justifies this view ; and when he left 
that intimacy with her, and associated with Christiane Vulpius, he. 
would have been thought better of by the social code of the day if 
he had done worse, and if he had left this bright, affectionate, saga- 
cious, but uncontrolled and somewhat coarse girl to herself and her 
fall, instead of taking her to his house, and afterward marrying her 
and legitimatizing her child. This passage of his life is not 
to be excused, but all the facts should be known before we 
judge him. His love was rarely, if ever, purely ideal, and he had a 
nature sensuous as well as intellectual and imaginative ; yet his loves 
seem generally to have brought out the ideal within him, and his 
exquisite creations began in some real experience of the heart. His 
genius was essentially exalted and exalting, and his muse found in 
womanhood the influence which the Diotima of Plato characterized 
as the peculiar power of love, which enables the lover to “bring 
forth, not images of beauty, but realities,” or “generation and birth 
in beauty.” His women were born of his life, whilst his men were 
made out of his memory and thought. Thus Margaret and Char- 
lotte and Dorothea and Clara and Leonora and Natalia were born, 
and womanhood has received from these offsprings of his genius 
more than it gave to him in quickening his intellect and imagina- 
tion. He apparently felt the need of: such vital influence in bring- 
ing out his poetical powers, and he tried to win Helen of Troy back 
to earth in the second part of “ Faust,” to enable him to do what 
Diotima, the prophetess, perhaps half consciously intimated as the 
problem of the future, and which ingenious critics and keen phi- 
losophers had tried in vain—to mate nature with spirit, the Greek 
humanity with the Oriental faith, or what we call the Classic with 
the Romantic school. Women had taught him what Helena as well 
as Margaret was, and helped him to that creation of the boy Eu- 
phorion, child of Faust and Helena, in whom classic and romantic 
times meet together, and go forth into the new age. Music went 
with him in all this work, and his muse has been more wedded than 
any other man’s with song and the orchestra, as well as with paint- 
ing. He has been sung and painted as no other poet. In fact, he 
belongs to the new age of music, and when he came out in 1774, 
Haydn at forty-two had begun his great symphonies, Mozart at eigh- 
teen was astonishing Germany and Italy by his genius, and the boy 
Beethoven at four years was trying his hand at the harpsichord with 
a touch that thrilled with the birth-throes of a new world of tones. 
It may probably be said, in all fairness, of Goethe, that his expe- 
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rience of love was more favorable to him as a poet than as a man, 
and that his love was more helpful to his career as an artist than to 
his life asa man. With him, as with Rousseau, the senses and the 
soul did not go together in his home life, and his Christiane was 
but a finer edition of Rousseau’s Therese. After ten years of sen- 
timentalizing with Charlotte von Stein, in an intimacy which, how- 
ever unwise and excessive, was apparently within the limits of 
social morality, Goethe found in the climate and the society of 
Italy a not unwelcome relief from the silken chains of that culti- 
vated, correct, and exacting lady; and on his return to Weimar in 
1788, he seemed to meet the sunshine and the pulse of Italy in the 
bright and bonny, the merry and practical, Christiane Vulpius, who 
put herself in his way, and helped him with his plants and his stu- 
dies of color, before she went to his home, and became the mother 
of his children, and in time his wife. He was strongly attached 
to her, and he bitterly mourned her death; but she was not the 
woman suited to his higher nature, and he sinned against the law 
of self-culture as well as of morality and religion by his connection 
with this wetblicher Dionysos—this female Bacchus, as she has been 
called. His disposition to defend his course as part of the poet's 
license, and the readiness of his friend Schiller to claim for genius 
a kind of primeval innocence of nature, and exemption from con- 
ventional rule, is all poor stuff. Goethe was a man of society, as 
well as a poet; a legislator, as well as an artist; a moralist, as well 
as a romancer: and public sentiment, as well as ethical principle, 
can not withhold condemnation of his laxity. He passed tardy 
judgment upon himself when, the first Sunday after the battle of 
Jena, October 19, 1806, he went, with Christiane and her son, and 
his friend Riemer, to the Jacobs Kirche, and was married accord- 
ing to the usages of religion and the law of the land. 

The women who fascinated him were not always, perhaps not 
generally, eminently intellectual, and they brought out in him more 
than they had in themselves. They were more idealizing than 
ideal, and apparently the lovely girls, like Frederika and Lili, who 
stirred his genius so mightily, had not mind enough to satisfy him 
long. Yet he knew the most gifted women of his time, and alike 
by their insight and genius and by his sense of the defects of 
their less-favored sisters, he was moved to think and write much of 
the intellect of the true woman ; and no man has spoken more pro- 
foundly and deeply of the worth of woman’s mind in her relations 
with man as friend, lover, or husband, than he. How rich and just 
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are some of his sententious sayings on this subject, as this: “ The 
name of a beautiful soul belongs to a woman when her virtues spring 
from her nature, and her culture grows out of her character.” Again: 
“You promise much, my daughter,” said the dying mother: “ the 
heart of a mother and the eye of a mother. Have it for thy sisters 
—and for thy father the truth and obedience of a wife.” Wilhelm 
Meister gives elaborate and suggestive studies of womanhood, 
which culminate in the practical Theresa and the spiritual Natalia 
—two characters which come home closely to American life, and 
which New England represents in many a noted example. How 
much there is in this sentence that discriminates between the two, 
and prefers the nobler type of womanhood: “Theresa trains her 
pupils, Natalia forms them.” This story of Meister is not a very 
good novel, but it is a great book, and there is more in it probably 
than in any book of our time touching the companionship of 
woman with man in thought as well as life. We have not yet come 
near to exhausting the wisdom of Wilhelm’s letter to Natalia in Iris 
travels, the social reforms that he notes, and the Three Reverences 
that he accepts and commends—reverence for what is above us, 
for what is around us, and for what is below us—three reverences 
which he calls severally the Ethnic, the Philosophical, and the 
Christian. 

The Ever Womanly which Goethe so honors, alike in his pic- 
tures of earth and his visions of heaven, was no shadowy abstrac- 
tion to him. He had found it in many forms, and done his part to 
give it power over life. The idea is not too mystical to come home 
to us of the English-speaking race; and much as champions of Ger- 
manism, like Hartmann, quarrel with our English notion of woman, 
and of her love and man’s, we probably know as much about the 
true thing as he and his people. Hartmann finds fault with Shake- 
speare’s Romeo and Fuliet as giving a wholly inadequate notion of 
love, in that drama of a silly boy and girl who at first sight, and after 
a rash and improper kiss, in a freak of hot blood run crazy for each 
other and blunder into suicide. He thinks that Shakespeare saw 
too much ground for this play of Italian passion in the too sensual 
and superficial life of England, and that he had too little Germanic 
depth to correct such romantic folly. He says, “ We can not allow 
that such an origin of love corresponds to our modern German 
standard, which rests far more upon a polar complement of the 
qualities of heart and mind (manhood and womanhood, reflection 
and intuition), than of the body and its beauty.” He says again, 
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that of the German man we expect, first of all, manliness, calm 
force conscious of itself, and downright truth, instead of the 
noblesse and generosity of the gay cavalier of romance; and of the 
woman we expect feminine tenderness, delicate reserve, instead of 
the flaming fancy, the rapturous impulse, and the entrancing 
haughtiness of the ideal beauty of old romance. He finds in 
Shakespeare, indeed, much Germanic sense, and wonders that in 
his only drama of pure love he should have gone so far from the 
true track. To us this criticism appears quite unfair, and whilst 
there is some truth in Hartmann’s strictures upon Romeo and 
Fuliet, we must remember that “ Juliet” is borrowed from Italy, and 
that the heroines of Shakespeare present examples of the most ex- 
quisite Germanic type of womanhood, in its sensibility, loveliness, 
purity, and dependence. Goethe drew much of his inspiration from 
Shakespeare, and in this respect he did not abandon his German 
birthright. He was far more the pupil of English than of French 
literature; and Erich Schmidt shows with much earnestness and 
force that he followed more the lead of Richardson than Rousseau 
in his “ Werther,” and could not have done what Pierre Leroux 
ascribes to him—could not have formed his story after the “Con- 
fessions” of Rousseau, a book which never saw the light of print 
till years after Goethe’s novel came out. 

Goethe presents womanhood in modern culture with more 
thoughtfulness than Shakespeare recognizes in her, and he does 
what Shakespeare wholly neglects in connecting her with social 
movements and religious questions and experiences. The story of 
the “ Fair Saint,” the “ Beautiful Soul,” the “ aunt and guide of the 
charming and exalted Natalia,” has no parallel in Shakespeare, who 
ignored the new religious life, and made his heroines live in the old 
routine of formal devotion. That sketch belongs to the new times. 
That noble soul, so courtly and so lowly, so keen and so devout, 
who was dissatisfied with the preachers of the day, who were blunt- 
ing their teeth on the shell while she enjoyed the kernel—she to 
whom faith in the cross of Christ was a living force, “a path, such 
as leads our soul to an absent loved one;” she to whom “there is 
nothing that assumes the aspect of law: it is an impulse, that 
always leads me and guides me always aright ;” she who could say, 
in the depths of her mystical joy, “There is no danger I should 
ever become proud of what I myself can do or can forbear to do; 
I have seen too well what a monster might be formed and nursed 
in every human bosom, did not higher influence restrain us’”—this 
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character was a study from real life; yet in Goethe it took new 
form and power, and belongs to the delineation of that Ever 
Womanly, which he has done so much to interpret to modern 
thought and to invigorate in modern society. This character be- 
comes more significant when illustrated in the life of her niece and 
pupil, the earnest, intellectual, and progressive Natalia, who is so 
expressive a type of the new culture, which is so making its mark 
upon the strong and gifted women of our day, and is promising to 
tell so much upon the future of civilization. The fair anticipation 
is, that after all the agitation of the century in the world of senti- 
ment, an honorable peace will come, and the love which has had its 
Reign of Terror and its Empire will soon find its Constitutional 
Republic. . 

Here a subject opens upon us which can barely be touched— 
the positive influence of womanhood in its heart and mind upon 
modern life within a century; woman as a power in herself since 
“Werther” led the attack upon the old routine, and prepared for the 
reconstruction of society upon the new basis of emancipation. Un- 
doubtedly, Goethe had more influence upon cultivated, thinking 
people from the fact that he kept out of the radicalism of the 
Revolution which Rousseau led, and, calmed by the delivery of his 
burning protest, he moved in courtly circles and breathed the 
atmosphere of culture and high art. He acted all the more upon 
susceptible and thoughtful women, and stirred them to a living 
sense of their power and their destiny. Those mighty queens of 


the new régime Madame de Staél and George Sand, confessed that 


they owed much to his genius; George Eliot shows traces of his 
mind in her novels; and our Margaret Fuller was almost his pupil, 
spoke with enthusiasm of sitting with Ottilia, his daughter-in-law, 
in Rome, and she trained a school of bright girls and able women 
to study his life and works. He was no professed reformer, nothing 
of what is called a woman’s-rights champion; and all set propa- 
gandism was offensive to him, the dogged hater of narrowness and 
cant of every kind. He has, nevertheless, had much to do with 
bringing on the emancipation of woman, giving her the due right 
to choose her husband, and to speak out her mind and heart with 
voice and pen and vote. How far the movement is to go, it is not 
possible now to say, but it is plain that it is to go onward still. 
Women, probably, will find where their nature and sphere differ 
from men’s, and they will not claim the ballot in every department 
of the civil service, in which they can not use the bullet. But a 
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hundred years since 1774, when Werther came into the world and 
Priestley discovered oxygen and created chemistry and the finer 
industrial arts, women have won new power, and it is not time to 
bid them stop their progress. They are having more science, more 
culture, more courage; and the power of choosing, which they 
already have won, is capable of bringing men to terms in whatever 
sphere it is fully and fairly set to work. What maidens choose, 
young men seek; and what matrons decide upon, households obey, 
and senates and thrones can not gainsay. 

Who can set a limit to the work and influence of women in the 
education and literature, especially the romantic literature, of the 
last century? All the beautiful arts and the finer industries are to 
enlarge the feminine sphere, and literature is opening the way and 
cultivating the power for larger usefulness. The novel is peculiarly 
the product of our time, and it has taken the place of the old epic 
poem. The modern romance is the prose epic, not like the old 
verse epic of war and conquest, but the new story of love and am- 
bition. It is peculiar, alike in the fact that it is read, and not 
listened to, like the old epic ; and also, that maidens and mothers are 
fond and frequent readers, and not merely men, such as heard the 
old epics. Here is a great characteristic of this new literature, that 
unmarried women, young girls, devour it, and that women are be- 
coming its most prolific authors, and sometimes the most gifted 
authors. Strange to say, woman now greatly controls the most 
attractive and powerful of modern confessionals—the romance ; and 
to her and to the romance, with its story of tried and broken and 
aspiring hearts, and not to the priest, the choice daughters of Chris- 
tendom bring the secrets of their hearts, shed their tears over the 
glowing and sympathetic pages, and ask counsel and forgiveness of 
that mercy-seat, the Ever Womanly, in its love and pity. The ablest 
women have written and are writing these stories, and their start- 
ing-point is the new thought that came out in such thunder tones 
a century ago; and Madame de Staél, George Sand, Charlotte 
Bronté, and George Eliot are new and rising facts in our culture 
and social life. They deal mainly with love, and they are not afraid 
to say what a power it is in the world. Their own genius and edu- 
cation and reflection have not made them less loving, although 
they may have been less lovely and less loved by men on account 
of gifts so shining and overwhelming. They complain often of men 
as incapable of devoted love, and are fond, like the authors of 
“Corinne” and of “ Lelia,” of making it out that the noblest woman 
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must despair of finding a man worthy of her. It may be that, dif- 
ficult as might be the task and painful the sacrifice, literature, like 
religion, must call for devotees, and art and romance must have its 
Catharines and Theresas, who love too much to love an individual, 
and who should give to truth and humanity what passion claims for 
its idol. But these great women teach love and breathe it into 
their readers, although they do not always win the one heart which 
they most covet. By them in good part the love sentiment has 


developed new force and risen to new heights in modern literature. 


Great, indeed, are the sins of modern romance, and sad is the fact 
that many of the worst novels are written by women. True it is 
that novel-reading is the tipple of many young women, as in the 
case of the girl who took a novel out of the village library every day 
but Saturday, when she took out two to last over Sunday. But we 
must not forget how much precious experience, sober wisdom, and 
good principle are to be found in the best fiction, and how many 
lessons can be given to young people, young women as well as 
young men, by a pure and judicious and kindling story, that points 
the perils of false love, and shows the path of fidelity and peace. 
Our young people are all enlisted in that army, and it is well for 
them to know something of the strategy and the tactic of the fight. 
Only let them be mature enough for such schooling, and let it be 
understood that the love sentiment has no just place in the books 
of children, and the less they know of sex and its impulses the 
better. ' : 

In spite of all predictions of the decline of the romantic spirit 
and the decay of love, it is undoubtedly true that love never 
entered so deeply and seriously into the life of men and women as 
in our nineteenth century, with all its utilitarianism and business, 
radicalism and democracy, its skepticism and science. To the man 
of our time, the estimate of woman in the Symposium of Plato is 
monstrous in its ignoring of her ideal charm; and the heroines of 
the romantic ages, who have no mind of their own, but are wholly 
at the beck of the men who are their masters—those lovely paragons 
who stir heroism in men, but have no courage of their own, and 
who may tune the poet’s harp to song without having any 
poetry in themselves—are very unsatisfactory, indeed little better 
than pretty dolls. Our modern love craves character, soul, thought, 
in, woman ; and the three romances that brought Richardson, Rous- 
seau, and Goethe together to lead on the new age, indicate this 
yearning in their various ways, and in language in which passion 
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becomes almost devotion and madly finds a divinity in its darling, 
The scapegrace of Richardson’s story, the desperate sportsman 
whose game was fair women, who boasted of never lying to a man 
and never telling the truth to a woman, and who every week was 
bent on a new victim, is represented as seeing on his deathbed a 
present angel in her whom he had outraged, and crying out to her 
in words that were his only prayer, and as offering his death to her 
as an expiation, “ Let this expiate.” St. Preux and Werther fall 
into similar extravagances, and Erich Schmidt notices the fact that 
these lovers fall into a kind of a rhythmic hymn in their love rap- 
tures and rhapsodies. Sainte-Beuve quotes from a specimen of 
the “Roman Intime”’ a passage in which the lady confesses to her 
lover, on his return after a year’s absence: “ This book which you 
see (the ‘Imitation of Jesus Christ’) I have made my delight; I 
have read and re-read it day and night. God will pardon me this, 
I hope, since I accuse myself of it without evasion; but at each 
line I substituted thy name for His.” It isnot the romances merely, 
but the new critics and philosophers who have fallen into this sen- ° 
timentalism that is making a religion of love. Such a master of 
positivism as Comte and such a leader of utilitarianism as John 
Stuart Mill came nearer to worshiping a woman than God himself; 
and perhaps in the decline of the ancient faith the old forces of 
emotion, which for a while sought refuge in the erotic raptures of 
Mary-worship, under the lead of Liguori, and in mystical visions of 
the marriage of souls according to the teaching of Swedenborg, 
have been transformed into the love-mania of the New Materialism. 
Miss Yonge has little patience with this madness in any of its 
forms, and she is especially severe upon the tendency to make love 
between man and woman a religion without the law and grace of 
God. She is not sure that there is such a thing as constancy apart 
from a foundation deeper than human feeling, and’ she writes, 
“It is a strange thing to say, but experience proves it, that nothing 
is so uncertain as constancy ;” and she looks for safeguards of love 
more in heaven’s law than in man’s perfection. Thus she is more 
English than French or German in her code and creed. With her, 
love rests upon the Church, which carries the sanctity of the altar 
into the affections of the household ; whilst with the Frenchman it 
is society which most dominates over love, and sets aside Church 
authority somewhat easily when delicate gallantry vails its license 
and asks to be called devotion, and in fact sets up a worship of ‘its 
own. With the German, love seems to be more an affair between 
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the two persons concerned, and State law more than social 
etiquette or church authority is looked to in order to sanction the 
relation. In some quarters, indeed, the new German thinking is 
breaking away from the old Teutonic chivalry, and making light of 
all romantic ideas of woman. Schopenhauer heads the rising Van- 
dalism, and according to his theory, woman is the secondary and 
subordinate sex, without the sense of justice or the power of rea- 
soning ; full of falsehood and dissimulation; hating her own sex, 
and living only by dependence upon man; without real genius, or 
true zsthetic sentiment. A recent treatise by Friedrich von Baer- 
enbach (Bearish enough), has carried out this tendency to its ex- 
treme, and in one hundred and twenty-six pages, dated Jena, 1877, 
he undertakes to deny woman’s right to her present place in civili- 
zation, and to put her back into the old Oriental bondage to man. 
He says, in his folly, that “it is as memorable as it is consequent, 
that the century which has the heritage of Kant and Darwin can 
bring forth no Petrarch and Dante;” whereas the fact is, that our 
men of science have been often peculiarly romantic toward woman, 
and in danger of making her the only divinity. 

Sainte-Beuve perhaps sets French love before us in his charming 
“ Portraits of Women” as well as any of his countrymen; and without 
coming up to our English and American standard of propriety, he 
does not willingly offend morality or religion, and he never falls 
into grossness. Man of the world as he is, and a fastidious and 
keen critic withal, he stands bravely by his colors in defense of the 
rights of the heart, as when he begins his charming article upon 
Madame de Pontivy with this plea for constancy: “ No, it is not 
true that love has a time more or less limited to reign in hearts; 
that, after a season of éc/at and intoxication, its decline is inevita- 
ble; that five years is, as has been said, the longest term assigned 
by Nature to the passion which nothing impedes, and which finally 
dies of itself.” Then, after a description of the value of intellectual 
congeniality between lovers, he continues: “ No, it is the soul itself; 
it lives an invisible life ; it is healed by its own balms, it is restored, 
it begins anew, it has not died out; it goes even to the tomb, and is 
then immortal.” This is a pretty strong love code for a French- 
man, yet it is not wholly different from the tone of modern French 
romance, if we add to Sainte-Beuve’s definition of constancy what his 
refinement, if not his principle, would despise—that the most obse- 
quious devotion to the one idol does not of necessity exclude all 
interest in more sensual shrines, But French romance is not true 
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to the best life of France, and English notions of the home as well 
as of the nation are showing that better times are coming. 

Time fails us to consider at length the influence of the new 
forces of our civilization upon the love sentiment, and to show 
what the new science, industry, and freedom are doing with the 
great instincts of nature and the spirit of society. Science is a 
great and rising power, but it will not and can not destroy any real 
sentiment or faculty, much less the love sentiment, and it may help 
its true welfare. Mr. Tyndall knelt down in Westminster Abbey 
some time ago like any other lover, and received Dean Stanley’s 
priestly blessing upon the bride and the bridegroom. Edith 
Simcox, who undertakes to set forth the pure law of nature, with 
no God but the Universum, seems to find a place for love as im- 
pregnable as Sainte-Beuve’s, when she says: “ There are not two 
opinions in the human race as to which is the most intense and 
rapturous of these joys. What pleasure is to the senses or to the 
animal life, that love is to the imagination and the emotional life— 
an irreducible final contentment of natural taste; with this differ- 
ence however, whence our readiness to apply to the latter feeling 
alone the epithet religious—that human beings delight in possess- 
ing the pleasures of their choice,and in being possessed by the 
love of their choice.” 

It is an interesting question what would be the effect of Edith 
Simcox’s atheism upon the human affections, and what place love 
would hold in her worship of the universe. No gain surely in ele- 
vation and constancy, but there might be a new and flaming super- 
stition, with Love for the divinity. But at best he is no true god, 
and as Socrates learned from Diotima, he is the son of Plenty and 
Poverty, and never fails to have his mother’s need. He is always a 
beggar, and he can not live without another human self, and he can 
not live truly without a higher love than his own—the love which 
God only has and is. Without some hold upon the eternal good- 
ness, what we call love, and often madly adore, carries its death in 
its own life, and its fire burns out from its own intensity. Yet this 
child of Mother Poverty not only needs, but can accept, the best 
help, and there is no element of civilization that has been so edu- 
cated and exalted. All our science, art, industry, liberty, and faith 
are telling upon love. No truth is indifferent to him, and all light 
has affinity with his true flame. Love laughs indeed at logic as well 
as at locksmiths, but in the end accepts them both. Physiology 
and psychology are making their mark upon the heart as well as 
VOL. V.—=I5 
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the head, and men and women do not now readily love and marry 
where they see hereditary contagion in the blood or inborn antag- 
onism in the disposition, however clamorous may be the senses. 
Religion and theology are not quite left out in the cold by the love 
of our day, and there is a rising sense among thoughtful people 
that they who are to live long together need more than the attrac- 
tion of their own egoism, and that in some way celestial and 
supreme forces should preside over their planetary movements. 
Call the power by what name we will, the essence is essentially the 
same, and Goethe in his sober thought, in face of so much trifling 
and folly, owns it as decidedly if not as devoutly as Rothe in his 
comprehensive and masterly Ethics. 

What the new industry, which goes so closely at the heels of 
science, may do with love, is a pressing practical question of our 
time, and the money which measures its triumph threatens to put 
love into the market and sell him to the highest bidder. The age 
is called mercenary, and it is said that not merely self-indulgence, 
but a certain aspiration and refinement, leads wary women to bow 
to Mammon and to accept rich husbands, because they must save 
themselves from hard burdens and coarse ways, and have the means 
of accomplishment and culture. Too often, love does appear to 
have its money price, and beauty seems willing to be bought when 
a plain gold ring is at the top of the golden pile. But there is 
another side to this view of business, industry, and capital. The 
fact is, that industrial thrift is much ‘more favorable to household 
purity and affection than the old war spirit, which sent men to the 
field and left to women the burdens of the farm and street, as well 
as of the dairy and kitchen. The fearful degradation of women in 
Germany for generations was largely due to the Thirty Years’ War; 
and the splendid career of Napoleon was hurtful to French society, 
as Sainte-Beuve so earnestly contends. Bayonet law was bad for 
home as well as state, and every household was degraded when the 
emperor sacrificed a loyal wife of his own line to a reluctant prin- 
cess from a foreign court. War robs and murders the foreign foe, 
and sends its surviving officers and men to homes impoverished by 
their absence, and not purer by the habits which they bring from 
camp and field and siege. Industry, on the other hand, delights in 
the convenience and beauty of the home, and it is constantly 
taking from the shoulders of woman the millstone of drudgery, that 
hardens and coarsens when it does not crush her; and if our 
modern industrial society exacts much outlay in order to give her 
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the ornaments and refinements that she craves, is it not true that a 
good portion of modern society has a culture that insists more 
upon the worth of mind and heart than upon gold and lands, and 
that our modern taste can make a home lovely without the wealth 
of merchant-princes or without making a god of Mammon? It is 
true that modern life is very exacting, and that it costs much, too 
much, to keep house, even in a frugal way. But the difficulty will 
be met, and love is to win new honors in solving some of the 
hardest problems of social and political economy. Where there is 
a will, there is a way, and what is love if it is not a will in its way? 
Some persons who are not afraid of the new science and its in- 
dustrial art are ready to shake in their shoes at the progress of pop- 
ular liberty, and they are terribly afraid that this democratic free- 
dom is to free love from all law, human and divine, and to strike 
at marriage as well as at worship. If liberty means of necessity 
license, we ought surely to know it in this country, where every 
man does as he pleases so long as he does not interfere with others, 
and where the law does not require any ecclesiastical sanction to 
marriage. Now what is the state of things among us Americans? 
Not all that we could wish, but much better than we feared and 
our neighbors predicted. With all our liberty, marriage is almost an 
established religion with us; and our women insist upon the offices 
of the church and the clergy in the rite, whilst our men generally 
accept their choice in this matter. With us, there is a respect not 
merely for the lady, but for the woman, such as is found in no 
other nation on earth. This comes not merely from a vague senti- 
ment, but from a strong conviction. Our liberty is socially a 
mighty conservative power, which insists upon having certain per- 
sonal rights, and knows that these rights can not be ours unless we 
own them in others. So, too, if our wives and daughters are to be 
respected, we must respect the wives and daughters of our neigh- 
bors; and a foul-tongued libertine or a wily seducer is a worse 
enemy toa community than a horse-thief or a house-burner. More- 
over, a certain chivalry animates our earnest men in their relations 
with women; and, in the absence of the ancient caste and throne, 
womanhood is our pet aristocracy, and our American love in its 
best state is‘as good as any European love, and perhaps better. 
We have much to learn and also to unlearn, and our women are 
perhaps in danger of losing their throne by queening it too proudly 
and vainly ovér men, and asking more than average fortune can 
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‘racy upon men and upon women ;—the new equality that makes 
men simple and frugal in dress and manners, makes women showy 
and exacting. Our men do not care to wear clothes above the 
general average of the people, and the millionaire does not dress 
better than his clerk; but his wife does not decline silks and furs 
and laces and diamonds, and her servant comes as near as possible 
to her in the cut of her garments, and she may imitate her laces and 
her jewels. Here opens a dark view of our American life, and here 
love becomes often tragedy, with aspirations that imply their own 
defeat. The inward life is slave to outside show, heart and home 
wait upon shams, the most sacred instincts are outraged, and the 
wife who will not be a mother keeps her gauds, and is eager to 
keep her girlish looks by a crime that it would be hard to name, 
were it not that our grave church conventions speak it out in indig- 
nant rebuke, even in the heart of New England, and denounce ante- 
natal murder as a deadly and a growing sin. 

What our social science is to do with this and other social ills 
there is no time now to consider ; yet it can not fail to be clear, that 
what we call society is more important than what we call govern- 
ment, and that the whole subject needs to be studied anew with 
full recognition of all the factors which enter into our modern civili- 
zation, and which may be expected to develop alarming differences 
before the jarring forces can be lifted from seeming chaos into inte- 
gral order. There are various and eager bidders for the leadership 
in the new social empire, and Papacy, Imperialism, Individualism, 
and Communism offer to take possession and secure order; but 
these have been tried, and will not do. We must accept wholly 
and reverently the new conditions, and work out the true reconcilia- 
tion. We may not see precisely the institutions and the men who 
are to shape the future , but we may be sure of the principles that 
are to prevail under the rule of science and art, culture and religion, 
justice to humanity and reverence toward God. It is sure that 
the love sentiment is to have its part in this reconstruction, and 
that it is suffering greatly from the present discord, What we have 
called the Ever Womanly is to do its work, but the Ever Manly is not 
to be left out of the account.» The womanly is intensely personal, 
even in its higher range; and its Madonna, unlike Dame Nature, is 
not content to let the individual perish, if so be the race is pre- 
served. The womanly in modern life has a peculiar calling, and 
this Psyche wedded to the Eternal Eros is needed to save us from 
the rising materialism and fatality, and to keep our sacred person- 
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ality within the everlasting love. But the Ever Manly, the supreme 
and transcendent intelligence and will with the presiding law, must 
keep its throne. Civilization languishes and falls whenever the 
transcendent God is forgotten or denied, however strong may be the 
affirmation of the immanence of divine forces in nature and human 
life. Here Plato stumbled, and Aristotle failed, and Goethe wavered 
and was weak. Goethe wavered between the ethical theism of Kant 
and the fatalistic pantheism of Spinoza with too much leaning to the 
latter, and he carried this leaning into his treatment of love; as in 
his romance of “ Elective Affinities,” which has the error of Spinoza, 
the tendency to let ethics down to physics, and to make of the 
affections the play of chemical affinities beyond reason and will. 
This line of thought is quite in keeping with the spirit of our 
best American life, and of the English-speaking race to which we 
belong. We Americans have had our civil revolution, but as yet no 
social revolution. Society began under the Puritan theocracy, and 
it has had its renaissance of thought, freedom, and humanity with- 
out any radical onslaught upon the old social order. The leaders of 
our renaissance have lifted personal Jiberty out of the old theo- 
cratic routine, without any storm and stress in literature, or Reign 
of Terror in politics. We have hada good record of a century of 
household life, with a cheering union of liberty and loyalty, romance 
and prudence. Our American women are as fair as any on earth, 
perhaps fairer, and men who have won their favor have won it by 
an honest surrender of a life for a life, under sacred law, and with 
God’s grace. Our best literature is clean, and it has helped, and is 
still helping, the purity and the light and joy of our homes. 
Our leading poets and men of letters have been and are emi- 
nently pure in private life as in letters, and our love literature 
is part of that of the English-speaking race, and as such it 
may in some respects read to Goethe and his school a whole- 
some lesson. In this characteristic our poets are worthy of be 
ing named with their English contemporaries. Bryant, Emerson, 
Whittier, and Longfellow ally us with Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Keble, and Tennyson, in their songs of love and home, country and 
religion. Gather our American poets, artists, essayists, naturalists, 
historians, and moralists together, and let them: say what they 
think about love, and would they not make a symposium which 
Socrates need not be ashamed to join, and Plato could not refuse to 
record ? 
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THE RELATION OF MORALITY TO RELIGION. 


N the Nineteenth Century, during the months of April and May, 
1877, there appeared what was called “ A Modern Symposium,” 

on “ The Influence upon Morality of a Decline in Religious Belief.” 
A droll subject this for a symposium, or, in plain English, a 


" drinking-bout. Nor does it seem to usa fit theme for a discussion 


for which a soberly convivial talk could suggest a name or an ana- 
logue. The form of a colloquy, so often used among the ancients, 
with an interlocutor for each phase of opinion, would be by no 
means inappropriate; but there is need, as in the Dialogues of 
Plato or of Cicero, of one controlling and co-ordinating mind. We 
deprecate this light and loose mode of handling subjects that lie so 
close to the dearest interests of humanity. An essay no longer than 
a schoolboy’s theme may, indeed, sketch the outline of a theory; 
but can not, by any possibility, either demonstrate its just claims or 
betray its hollowness and futility. 

The articles brought together in this Wineteenth Century sympo- 
sium are no more than their title might indicate. They are about 
as profound and thorough as if they had been successive speeches 
in an after-dinner debate. Not one of them goes into the heart of 
the question under discussion, and several of them are hardly worthy 
to be termed superficial, but are rather waivers of plea. Two of 
them, however, indicate a clear sense of the magnitude of the issue 
and an ability to meet it under more favorable conditions. Dr. 
Martineau’s essay contains the members in embryo of a thorough 
and exhaustive treatise, and in his four or five pages there is not a 
wasted word, while the blended majesty and solemnity of his style 
are fully adequate to an inquiry of so intense and vital interest. 
We might say the same of the paper contributed by Dr. Ward, 
which indicates on the writer’s part an impregnably strong convic- 
tion of the inseparable dependence of practical morality on Chris- 
tian faith. Either of these contributors, had he written indepen- 
dently of the others, would have reached, though by a different 
route, the same result, and would have superseded the work which 
we propose to undertake in the sequel of this article. 
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The symposiasts—eleven in number—represent all shades of 
opinion, from high-toned orthodoxy to positivism and secularism. 
We have named the two whose Christian position is the most pro- 
nounced and the most clearly defined. There are several others 
whose ecclesiastical status we do not know, but whom we can not 
be mistaken in classing among those self-styled adherents of the 
broad church, who denote by broad whatever is not deep. Mr. 
Frederic Harrison maintains that religion is essential to morality ; 
but his postulate is “a religion, of which the creed shall be science ; 
of which the Faith, Hope, Charity shall be real, not transcendental, 
earthly, not heavenly—a religion, in a word, which is entirely hu- 
man, in its evidences, in its purposes, in its sanctions and appeals” 
—all which, we take it, is but a euphemistic a/zas for “a religion with- 
out a God.” Perhaps, however, we are in the wrong; for ours is a 
day of “lords many and gods many,” and Professor Clifford intro- 
duces us to a new candidate for this honor in “ Father Man,” whose 
voice within us is conscience. He does not, indeed, speak very 
hopefully of this form of worship in its bearing on morals, and seems 
half to suspect that the old creed, though false and doomed, is bet- 
ter. This, evidently, is Professor Huxley’s belief. He thinks that 
morality is strong enough to hold its own, yet is reinforced by sin- 
cere religious faith, so that the only objection to such faith is its 
groundlessness. 

Without any further analysis of these papers, we propose to con- 
sider the subject that underlies them all—The Relation of Morality 
to Religion. 

The first question to be asked is, Has morality a basis and sub- 
stance independently of religion? This question we must answer 
in the affirmative. The sense of right and wrong is a native faculty 
as truly as reason, or memory, or imagination. It is among the 
earliest, in time of development, of all the faculties; is often keen and 
active before there is any distinct recognition of religious verities, 
and is not destroyed or necessarily impaired by the utter abnegation 
of religious belief. The very constitution of the universe, nay, we will 
go farther and say, a necessity underlying all existence, and without 
which being could not be, provides materials and occasions for its 
exercise. There can not be a finite existence, sentient, animate or 
inanimate, which has not its fit place, its appropriate uses, its deter- 
minate relations to other beings ; and it is of this element of fitness, 
adaptation, and use that the sense of right takes cognizance, enjoin- 

ing the observance of natural fitness on every intelligent agent. In 
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the primitive stages of society, the field for the exercise of the sense 
of right or the moral faculty is indeed very limited, because few fit- 
nesses are known. Yet no race has been found so debased as not 
to recognize the fitness, and therefore the rightfulness, of some acts, 
the unfitness, and therefore wrongfulness, of others. With every 
step of intellectual advancement the domain of the moral sense is 
extended; for what we know is not absolute truth, but fitnesses, 
relations, and uses, so that every added item of knowledge enlarges 
our code of natural right and law. With the perception of fitness 
there is inseparably and inevitably blended a sense of obligation— 
the feeling conveyed in the words ought and duty. No one can 
violate the fitting or the right without being self-condemned. 

As to the degree to which knowledge of the right extends, it 
may be asserted, without contradiction, that in civilized society 
the unfittingness, therefore the wrong, of falsehood, theft, murder, 
and unprovoked injury is as well known as is the daily order of 
nature, and that no one who commits these wrongs fails to blame 
himself for them. A similar statement may be made, up to a 
certain point, as to offenses against the nearer domestic relations. 
The intrinsic fitness of filial reverence and obedience and of paren- 
tal support and protection is nowhere denied or doubted. The 
marriage relation is so complicated with the interests of the larger 
public as well as with those of the contracting parties, that its fit- 
nesses are less fully understood, and therefore, though in every civi- 
lized country it is in some measure protected by public opinion 
and feeling, there is not the same unanimity concerning it that 
there is as to the relation between parent and child. But were there 
in France, England, Italy, America precisely the same opinion con- 
cerning marriage in all its bearings, domestic, social, and public, 
the moral feeling in all these countries would prescribe and con- 
demn precisely the same transactions. In fine, were there an 
omniscient race of men, in every other respect constituted as men 
are now, their sense of right would be as sure and unerring as their 
knowledge—the entire moral law would be fully as well known to 
them as their own existence. Nor is a moral sense co-extensive 
with knowledge in any degree dependent on religious faith or 
feeling. As regards the common affairs of life, an atheist knows 
as well as a Christian what it is right and what it is wrong for him 
to do, and is self-condemned when he does wrong. The moral 
law, then, has an existence and validity in no sense derived from 
-or contingent on supersensual existence or belief. 
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We are now prepared to inquire, What and in what way does 
sligion contribute to morality? 

. In the first place, as regards duties within the sphere of 
inioant cognizance, religion, for large numbers in every community, 
supplements deficient knowledge by faith. Persons of reflective 
habits and advanced culture can give reasons derived from the 
nature of things, for the moral duties which they practice, and for 
the restraints and abstinences which they impose upon themselves. 
There are, undoubtedly, in every circle of persons of approved 
merit and advanced culture, those who could reproduce from their 
own consciousness the entire moral law as to the common affairs of 
life, were it lost from memory and record. But a very large pro- 
portion of the well-behaving men and women in Christendom are 
illiterate and unintelligent, utterly incapable of saying why they 
should do thus and so rather than otherwise, except it be in the 
simplest concerns and the most obvious relations. Their virtue 
goes very far beyond their knowledge. There are many things 
which they do and forbear doing without any reason of which they 
are cognizant. For instance, they govern their appetites, while 
utterly ignorant of hygienic laws and of the action of the body on 
the mind. When injured, they do not practice private vengeance, 
though they can see no intrinsic wrongfulness in literal and full 
retaliation. They are constant in the exercise of those personal 
and social virtues which constitute the bond of our modern civili- 
zation and the sole pledge of its perpetuity, but which entirely 
transcend the range of their knowledge. These virtues are prac- 
ticed by the multitude on the authority, direct or ultimate, of the 
Creator and Ruler of the universe. We do not mean that this 
authority is distinctly recognized by all; far from it. But wherever 
law-abiding citizens are in the ascendant, there are always a numer- 
ous and influential portion of them who are consciously under the 
power of religious motives, and obey the law because they are thus 
obeving God. Then there are as many or more who, though not 
ostensibly religious, have imbibed their moral principles and formed 
their moral habits under the tutelage of religious parents and in 
Christian homes. Others, and probably a still larger number, have 
the instinct of respectability, and acquiesce, without inquiry, in the 
better public opinion of the community around them. The last 
two classes obviously owe their existence solely to the first, and 
would cease to be were the first to die out. In point of fact, we 
can find no traces of them where the first is wanting, and where this 
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is the case, free institutions are impossible, and a government of 
arbitrary and irresponsible power or popular misrule is the only 
alternative. 

It is, thus, from religious families that go forth the conservative 
forces for the state. The proportion of citizens that are capable of 
reasoning out for themselves a safe and salutary course of conduct 
is very small. At this moment, if left to their own short-sighted 
wisdom, the majority of our people would tend toward some pro- 
nounced type of communism, and would at least loosen, if not dis- 
solve, the family union, by removing all impediments to easy divorce. 

It is said that men ought to be so educated that they shall them- 
selves understand the true needs and interests of the body politic. 
We grant this. But education is a work of time, and the problem 
is, to hold a community together till it shall be educated up to the 
standard of its own needs. In this regard not a few unbelievers 
and skeptics agree with us in considering religion as a valuable and 
essential substitute for knowledge, and would, therefore, deprecate 
its too rapid and speedy decline. When we consider the low culture 
of the multitude in all civilized countries, when we take into the 
account the vast and dense masses of stolid ignorance which immi- 
gration and slavery have forced upon our people, we may well beg 
the would-be iconoclasts to postpone their destructive mission for 
at least two or three generations. We have been especially grieved 
and indignant to see how eagerly many women of what thinks itself 
the advanced school welcome movements and measures to the dis- 
credit and detriment of religion. Not long since, in one of our 
large cities, the rooms of the “ Women’s Club” were the meeting- 
place for an association formed for the express purpose of extirpat- 
ing from the constitution, laws and usages of the state and nation 
the few rootlets of religious faith that remain in them undisturbed. 
The members of this club, in opening their doors for such uses, are 
plotting against their own purity and honor—against the sources of ' 
the very intelligence and freedom which in their anti-religious atti- 
tude they abuse and debase. They remind us, in their hospitality 
to such guests, of the silly canary bird, whose sweetest song is 
always called forth by the advent of the cat that longs to devour him. 

2. In the next place, religion gives to knowledge a broader and 
higher range, and thus enlarges and elevates the scope of the moral 
sense... Religious truth, like every other department of knowledge, 
consists of relations, fitnesses, and uses, and nothingelse. Christianity 
professes to teach us, not the nature of God or of men, but only 
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our relations to him and tothem. These relations have their own 
morality, and, if real, they have a morality essential to our well- 
being and well-doing. If God is our Creator, Ruler, Judge, Father, 
then toward him submission, obedience, worship, trust, love, are as 
truly moral duties as are temperance and veracity. If a common 
fatherhood, not through dead patriarchs whom, if living, we might 
not much revere, but through the ever-present and all-merciful 
God, makes human brotherhood a reality—then in that relation are 
involved sympathies, charities, philanthropies, loving offices for all 
of whatever land or race who may need them, that do not belong 
to a relation, which, if through a common ancestor, is diverging and 
attenuating itself more and more with every generation, and which 
loses even the faint shadow of reality, if we suppose the several 
races to have issued from different parent stocks. 

Still farther, if we are really immortal beings, there are many 
respects in which the entire plan of our life ought to be very differ- 
ent from what it would fittingly be, if we have only our brief and 
precarious life on earth. In the latter case, we should cultivate the 
cheap and easy virtues ; but we should not want to sow where we 
could not hope to reap. The ‘enterprising, self-sacrificing, heroic 
virtues would be the acme of imprudence and folly. Our true 
and proper course would be to secure, day by day, all the pleasure 
which we could derive from life without injury to others—in fine, a 
judicious Epicureanism, such as was that of Epicurus himself. We 
should wisely hasten to crown ourselves with rose-buds before they 
could wither, and should leave no flower of the spring ungathered. 
As the man who expects never to change his earthly residence de- 
“votes his industry, skill, and genius to developing the resources of 
his home, so ought we, if we have no other life than this, to study 
how to get the most and the best possible out of the present world. 
But as he who is on the eve of emigration to a strange land seeks 
to acquire some conversance with its language and some practice 
in its modes of life, and thinks and does more with reference to the 
land whither he is going than to that which he is leaving, so ought 
it to be with us, if we are but sojourners and tent-dwellers here, to 
be permanent citizens of “a better country, even an heavenly.” 
There are things entirely fitting and desirable for us as mere ‘mor- 
tals, which are superseded and made worthless for us.as immortal 
beings. There are things fitting, therefore, right and obligatory 
for us as immortal beings, which have no rightful claim upon our 
regard as mere mortals. 
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Here, then, as children of God, as the brethren of all his chil- 
dren, and as partakers of his immortality, we have a new and higher 
sphere of duty, that is, of morality, contingent on religious knowl- 
edge, and by virtue of that knowledge resting on religious believers 
on precisely the same basis of intrinsic fitness, which underlies the 
more obvious duties recognized by every sane and developed mind. 

We thus have two classes of duties, or departments of morality, 
logically distinct and separable, and belonging to different planes 
of knowledge, consciousness, and experience. We might divide 
the character of the religiously moral’man into two parts that admit 
of being considered distinctively without confusion. The one part 
consists of obligations that can be explicitly defined, numbered, 
measured, stated as a debt might be stated, moreover, made up 
more of prohibitions than of commands, oftener designated by the 
Judaic “Thou shalt not,” than by the Christian “ Thou shalt.” 
The other part consists of obligations that do not admit of a quan- 
titative statement, and have for their only measure and limit 
ability, opportunity, and devout feeling. The former may exist 
without the latter, but not the latter without the former. The 
morality of daily life is the essential foundation : of religious 
morality. Yet though the foundation may stand, and sometimes 
does stand alone and faultless, there is always danger that it may 
not remain entire and symmetrical unless it be built upon. The 
case is the same in spiritual as in material architecture. We have 
seen old foundations, solid ones withal, on which the purpose of 
building had been abandoned; and the stones have sunk in the 
moistened earth, or been heaved by the frost, sometimes chipped or 
crumbled, and, when not so, defaced by weather-stains. The 
superstructure protects the foundation as much as the foundation 
sustains what is built upon it. Without religion, if duty be not 
vioiated, it often becomes mechanical and lifeless, loses its spring 
and energy, lapses into mere task-work, But when it sustains a 
truly religious life, it is strengthened and vivified by the structure 
that rests upon it; for the st’ cture is—to borrow the apostolic 
figure—a “living temple,” and its life throbs in its foundation- 
stones no less than in its ever-ascending walls and in the spires 
which it is ever projecting heavenward. 

We have thus shown that religion supplements what may be 
called natural, positive, or definite morality by a higher morality of 
its own. 

- 3. Religion also furnishes the strongest and the only irresistible 
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motives to right action. Fear, which is commonly identified with 
it, is not peculiar to it, or characteristic of it. Natural morality 
has the sanction of inevitable consequences, and they are the only 
punishment which the enlightened Christian recognizes. He, in- 
deed, regards these consequences as not cut short by death, but as 
reaching on indefinitely into the unseen future. This considera- 
tion adds untold intensity to fear as a moral motive, and has un- 
doubtedly been in the past of immense efficacy in the prevention 
of immorality. Why should it not retain that office? The fear of 
what is in itself a fit object of fear is certainly a reasonable motive 
for action. We never hesitate to set before the youth the damage 
to body and mind, to reputation and well-being, to all that is 
worth living for in this world, which will ensue from persistent im- 
morality ; nor do we assign to the salutary dread thus inspired an 
unimportant influence in shielding him from temptation and saving 
him from sin. Why should we doubt the beneficent agency of a 
fear that looks beyogd this life into the unknown depths of eter- 
nity? It has arrested unnumbered mortals on the brink of ruin. It 
has its rightful post at the “wide gate,” at the entrance on the 
“broad way,” and were it not for this angel of the flaming sword, 
many more would “there be that go in thereat.” 

Nor to those on whom fear does not act directly as a motive is 
it of little worth to have moral distinctions thus made emphatic by 
the executive ministry of God’s eternal providence. What saint 
or angel is there, whose abhorrence of moral evil is not enhanced by 
the contemplation of its dire and enduring consequences, and whose 
moral feeling would not assume a lower tone, were wrong and sin 
treated with indifference in the administration of Infinite Justice? 

But the best thing which fear can do for him who feels it is to 
urge him on to that higher spiritual state in which “perfect love 
casteth out fear.” It is in the motives which come under this des- 
ignation that religion has sole place and power. The love of God 
in the heart has sovereign sway over the life. The soul that pro- 
foundly feels the Divine fatherhood is armed against all assaults of 
“evil. It may be doubted whether a vivid sense of the loving pres- 
ence and providence of God and a purpose of wrong-doing can co- 
exist at the same moment in any human being. But there is no 
other motive of which this can be affirmed or postulated. Expedi- 
ency, the love of approbation, social feeling, human kindred, cus- 
tom, precedent, public opinion—either or all of these may be on 
the wrong side, and, when not so, are often silent and neutral as to 
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manifest and positive duty. But he who feels the heart-bonds that 
make him consciously a child of God can not but hear a Father's 
voice in every claim upon his moral activity, and be constantly 
under a restraining force in the presence of wrong and evil. 

The love of God has its intensest emphasis in Christianity. God 
in Christ, in the interceding, pleading, dying, ever-living love of 
him in whom “ dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead,” has never 
been taken to the heart of man, without subduing that heart to 
obedience, pureness, and holiness. Abstract from our race for the 
last eighteen centuries the virtue and excellence, the noble charac- 
ters, the blessed lives, that have owed all that they were to God in 
Christ—the feeble, scanty remnants of goodness that would be left 
on record would afford the most authentic prognosis of the moral 
future that must be associated with a declining faith. Who have 
there been among the benefactors and exemplars of these Christian 
ages, who would not have merged all sense of personal merit in 
profound gratitude to the Author of their religious faith and hope ? 
A like result would attend similar investigation in our own time. 
Among those who question or deny the practical worth of Chris- 
tianity, there are few in whose behalf it could be claimed that they 
had come under teaching or guidance of equal value and efficacy. 
Among the foremost men in example, influence, and charity, we 
might look long and far before we should discover one who would 
admit that his virtue had any other inspiration or guidance than 
from the Gospel, or who could conceive of the dethroning of Christ 
without the desecration of all that is precious in humanity. 

Causation in the moral and spiritual realm can not, indeed, be 
witnessed with the bodily eye, as when we look at chemical experi- 
ments in the laboratory. But if in myriads of instances where we 
behold a specific effect, we discern the actual presence of what may 
be its cause, and if in the few doubtful cases, where its presence is 
not immediately visible, we yet find that it has not been wholly and 
always absent, the inference is that this concomitant element has 
been the cause. Such is confessedly the case as to the higher types 
and more illustrious exemplars of human virtue. In the immense 
majority of instances, Christian faith has been and is the insepar- 
able concomitant of superior goodness, and, if a few exceptions be 
cited, it will be found that in those few—we have never known a 
case to the contrary—there has been a Christian education, often 
an early and earnest profession of Christian faith. Are we not then 
authorized to regard Christian faith and superior moral worth as 
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cause and effect, and thus to ascribe transcendent efficacy to the 
motives which Christianity supplies for the government of conduct 
and the formation of character? 

Our proposed limits preclude detailed reference to the teaching 
of history, and of past and present experience, as to the connection 
of religious faith with morality. Yet we may be permitted to sug- 
gest the comparison of two countries, which in both particulars 
present a striking contrast—Scotland and France. Scotland has 
been, from the time of John Knox till now, preéminently the land 
of faith. In her ecclesiastical circles, at this moment, deflection 
from hyper-Calvinism seems as alarming and portentous as does 
rank secularism in her sister kingdom. Skepticism had, indeed, at 
one time some ascendency among cultivated men in Edinburgh, but 
only for a brief season, and with no extended influence in the 
nation at large. In the rural districts of Scotland, the institutions 
of domestic piety have never been displaced, and there are few 
households unconnected with the public ministry of religion. At 
the same time, there is not a nation in the world that bears and 
merits a higher reputation than the Scotch deserve for honesty, 
integrity, industry, good thrift, and the other virtues that lie at the 
foundation of a state’s well-being. 

France, after ages of stupid and unbelieving formalism, alone of 
all the nations upon the earth tried the experiment of demolishing 
the altars of religion, putting its profession under legal ban, and 
inaugurating atheism as the creed of the state; and during that 
eclipse of faith a dog’s life was safer than a man’s, the rivers were 
red with fratricidal blood, the least semblance of virtue was a crime 
against the republic; and the people were at length most happy to 
find refuge from a hydra-headed anarchy in an iron despotism. Nor 
can we doubt that, since the fall of the first Napoleon, there is more 
than a fortuitous coincidence between the frequent sanguinary 
revolutions and the bloody saturnalia of communism, on the one 
hand,’and, on the other hand, the godless literature, the skeptical 
philosophy, and the open repudiation of religious faith, which—not 
without illustrious exceptions—have continued to be the prominent 
features of French authorship, statesmanship, and character. 

In our own country and time, while we do not believe that there 
is in the people at large less of religious faith than in former days, 
there is undoubtedly a decline of faith in certain communities and 
classes. But we know of no quarter in which this is the case where 
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there is not equally a decline of morality. The very persons who 
assail religious institutions are making war against the sacredness of 
marriage and the permanence of domestic relations. We already 
see placarded in some of our great cities advertisements for Sunday 
meetings of ‘‘ Free-Love” conventions, in terms that might seem to 
have been translated from recovered literary memorials of Sodom; 
and of speakers and listeners in these assemblies, a large proportion 
are to be heard and seen at “ Free Religion” meetings; while it is 
perfectly well understood that these last cherish the most catholic 
fraternity with all sorts and descriptions of men except Christians. 
We have not been able to see or learn that integrity, purity, and 
soberness have gained any firmer foothold among those who forsake 
the ordinances of religion; and of those who have made utter ship- 
wreck of character, very few have left vacant places in Christian 
circles. . 

Much is indeed said in the public prints of men prominent in 
religious movements, who have disgraced themselves by igngminious 
frauds, peculations, and embezzlements. We are not surprised that 
these instances have been placed and kept prominently before the 
community; for such cases are so rare as justly to arrest grave 
attention and excite emphatic comment. So far as we know, they 
are, all of them, cases in which there had been for a long period 
such an engrossment in multifarious, crowding, and perplexing 
business operations that the religious life was physically impossible, 
the quietness essential to devotion unattainable, supersensual 
themes of thought excluded by a necessity, self-imposed indeed, 
but imposed—there is reason to believe—before the first steps in 
the direction of overt guilt and shame. No Christian of sane 
mind will pretend or imagine that church-going with the inward ear 
closed and deafened, the form of Christian communion without the 
spirit of the cross, Sunday overlaid by the cares of the preceding and 
the forecast shadows of the coming week, are a moral specific; and 
many who call and, perhaps, think themselves Christians are in 
intense need of precisely the lessons which these disasters among 
their own brotherhood may teach. But the moral strength of our 
country is still, as it always has been, with those who believe and 
worship. It is among them that we find the pillars of the state, 
the men whose integrity we know to be impregnable, the women 
whose loving offices gladden the desolate, feed the poor, gather in 
the fatherless, and stay the plague among the poverty-stricken. 
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SILVER IN ART. 


HE useful arts, by which I mean those industries into which 

the expression of beauty enters as a subordinate and not as 
an essential element, have advanced further in the last decade of 
years than in the half-century immediately preceding. 

In no field of industrial art is the improvement more marked 
than in the artistic and ornamental use of silver, and the fact that 
the yield of that metal in our own country alone is likely for many 
years to be vastly in excess of the natural demand, tends to en- 
courage its more abundant use in the arts where it can be em- 
ployed. The vast surplus over the necessities for coinage had far 
better be diverted to the uses of art than made the means for 
striking a blow at our credit that causes it to totter the world over. 
Were it so used, no representative of the people could stand up 
and blandly ask to have his electro-plated rag baby taken to the 
nation’s bosom, and its life sustained at the expense of national 
vigor. We might then be spared the humiliation of reading advertise- 
ments in the journals of European cities, offering the services of 
bankers in exchanging United States securities for some safer in- 
vestment, and this because those who should hold the national 
honor as the dearest thing on earth, are willing to even parley with 
the unfaithful ones, who, like Judas, would betray their master for 
thirty pieces of silver. 

The general characteristic that more than any other impresses 
me is the absence of ‘glare and the subdued and harmonious tone 
that has been given to the objects most recently made. I have no. 
ticed many effects produced by novel methods of ornamentation that 
have not yet become generally familiar, and which I shall endeavor 
to intelligibly describe. Conspicuous among these are silver articles 
inlaid with niello, somewhat after the manner of champlevé enamel, 
and similar to the beautiful Russian work which excited such 
admiration at the International Exhibition of our Centennial Year. 
The art of applying this enamel was sometime regarded as a Rus- 
sian secret, though the metallic oxides, of which it is composed 
VOL, v.—16 
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(and which are fused into a homogeneous substance again by the 
process of heating in a furnace) were well known to our metallur- 
gists, and it has lately been successfully employed by craftsmen of 
Paris and London. 

The last year witnessed the development of this valuable orna- 
mental agent in America, and its use in connection with silver is of 
the highest advantage, as it can be worked with equal facility in 
mass or in the most delicate lines. Unlike the vitrified enamels 
used in Oriental and European clotsonné or champlevé enamels, niello 
will bend with the body into which it is inserted, and isnot there- 
fore liable to destruction by fracture, nor is it easily injured by 
abrasion. 

In connection with this highly workable composition, which con- 
trasts so well with the unequaled whiteness of silver, pure metals 
are also inlaid by an ingenious process, so that it is possible to pro- 
duce a durable surface, having the beautiful polychromatic effects 
that until lately were possible only by the aid of such superficial 
methods of decoration as electro-gilding and oxidation. Copper, 
iron, and gold are used in this way, and what I have said in regard 
to the indestructibility of niello, applies with equal aptness to inlaid 
devices of pure metals, which are not merely superficial, but equal 
in thickness to one third that of the body into which they are in- 
serted. 

While these developments of metallurgy, because of their nov- 
elty, attract great attention at this day, the advance toward excel- 
lence in repoussé chasing is perhaps even more interesting to observe. 
Repoussé, literally “pushed again,” is the term applied to that 
process of chasing in which those parts of the ornament in highest 
relief on hollow bodies of metal are pushed outward by a tool 
within, and then repushed or repouss¢é with a more delicate instru- 
ment without, to formrthe finer lines of the design. The first, and to 
the uninitiated, seemingly the most difficult part of this method of 
ornamenting, is easily accomplished by means of the snarling-iron, 
an iron bar crooked to opposite right angles at the ends, and narrow- 
ing toward the polished rounded point that is brought in contact 
with the silver. The larger end is made fast in a vise, the other in- 
serted through the neck or mouth of the object to be adorned ; and 
while a skilled workman holds it in the proper position against the 
upturned point of the snarling-iron,a lad strikes smartly with a 
hammer near the secured end. The impression on the metal body 
is.caused by concussion, the metal being stretched to the desired 
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extent. These impressions of the snarling-iron bear no resemblance 
to the finished design but simply appear as rude excrescences on 
the otherwise smooth surface. When all the parts where figures are 
to appear in relief have been suitably impressed, the vessel is filled 
with a composition of pitch and other resinous substances suffi- 
ciently yielding to admit of indentations being made upon the outer 
surface. The object is then placed upon a leather cushion, and the 
truly artistic work is begun, and not even the painter’s pencil is 
made to express more subtly the artist’s idea than the tool of the 
skillful chaser. 

From the days of that erratic Italian who left us, in imperish- 
able bronze, his grand conception of the Gorgon’s head dangling 
from the clenched hand of Perseus; from the days of the restless 
Benvenuto Cellini until now, no process of presenting designs in 
metals has been so much esteemed as the repouss¢, and the reason 
is manifest, for none is so clearly the work of man’s mind and hand. 
The artist chaser can send into the pliant metal his very thought, 
and by the cunning of his hand render it palpable forever. The 
extreme ductility of silver renders it highly susceptible to treat- 
ment by the repoussé process, and it is possible to produce the 
most delicately finished and expressive repoussé pictures. 

The opportunities for the exercise of the highest abilities of our _ 
artisans in this delightful field of labor have until recently been 
extremely limited, but a more general appreciation of excellence 
in decorative art has done much to call them forth, and the re- 
quirements of trade which afford them employment now demand 
the most conscientious work. 

It is gratifying to bear testimony to the fact that we possess 
workers of unsurpassed skill, and that our people have the taste 
and the will to encourage them. One conspicuous feature of the 
artistic metal work of our own country during the last decade of 
years is that the most elaborate, costly, and meritorious works 
have been objects of household use and not of exclusive luxury, 
and in this regard we differ from our English cousins, whose master- 
pieces at the International Exhibition of 1876 were mural plaques, 
vases, and other purely decorative objects, while ours were tea- 
sets, fruit-holders and like useful articles. Now, while this may 
indicate the utilitarian spirit of our people, I can not think it is to 
be noticed with regret ; for the result of bringing objects of beauty 
into the familiar intercourse of daily life will not be to degrade 
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them, but rather to elevate the taste of the generation growing up 
under the influence of such surroundings. 

Disregard of ornament asa source of enjoyment is generally an 
indication of mental weakness or want of culture; and as extremes 
meet, it is common to observe the lavish use of decorative agents 
and total disuse of them, alike by persons who are timid and 
vulgar. 

In the enrichment of objects of silver, another method, which, 
by the models I have seen, is proved to be susceptible of rare 
delicacy of treatment, is styled appliqué work. 

In the execution of the process required for the production of 
this work, the embellishments are separately wrought in the same 
manner as a piece of jewelry, and laid upon the surface of the ob- 
ject to be adorned, being held in place by ligatures of fine wire. 
A careful blast from a blow-pipe is then thrown upon it and perfect 
fusion secured between the surface and the applied ornament— 
which thus becomes a part of and homogencous with the original 
body. In this manner, Japanese devices of birds, fishes, foliage, 


and human and other figures, lavish Persian ornamentation of — 


floral and other decorations, are admirably treated. By this pro- 
cess of applying raised ornament, another feature of decoration is 
introduced which until the current year has never been known out- 
side of the curious workshops of the jealous Japanese, which no 
European or American may enter. 

This new feature is obtained by means of a material which is 
applied in the manner I have described in regard to raised orna- 
ments of silver, and for want of a better name I shall call it 
Japanese alloy. It is composed of metallic substances that are 
susceptible of receiving and retaining various shades of color, as 
blue-black, gray, yellow, brown, violet, and vermilion, which may 
be employed separately or together, and mixed with gold. The 
opportunities for metallic decoration which this wonderful and 
highly valuable compound afford are vast indeed, and render it 
easy to present the gorgeous plumage of birds, and all the beauti- 
ful hues which the wealth of Nature yields, in the durable form of 
metal objects. I regard the discovery of this secret—which is the 
result of a long series of patient experiments—as the most impor- 
tant step in artistic metal work which our country has taken, and 
its development will be watched with interest by all who are in- 
terested in industrial art in the United States. The use of this 
alloy, which is yet in its earliest infancy here, is likely to result in 
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the production of rarer and costlier art objects of silver than 
modern art has known, and the chryselephantine treasures of 
archaic times will doubtless be rivaled by the many-colored pro- 
ducts of American workshops. 

Still another mode of imparting superficial designs to metallic 
bodies without breaking their outlines, is the well-used one of en- 
graving. Though when employed alone it is a feebler method 
than repoussé chasing, and by no means so decorative as appliqué 
work, yet, as an adjunct to the latter, and even in some cases 
alone, it proves a valuable and .effective agent for surface decora- 
tion. 

A peculiar effect wrought in conjunction with applied orna- 
mentation, engraving, or even chasing, is produced by leaving the 
entire surface (except where some ornamental device is seen) im- 
pressed with the dints of the hammer. This unique finish imparts 
to the body an appearance not unlike that possessed by Japanese 
“crackle” pottery, and it certainly owns a quaint barbaric beauty. 
Other objects are indented with an edged hammer, horizontally, 
so that the lines appear like waves of water, and a very novel and 
pleasing effect is given by adding raised figures of fishes and 
marine plants. 

Though metal sculpture presumably stands higher as an art 
than those methods of ornamentation I have named, yet so far as 
interior decorative objects of American manufacture evince, it 
must certainly take a subordinate place to repoussé chasing, which 
indeed offers every facility for delicate expression. To France 
still belongs the palm for figure modeling, and while we have made 
some worthy attempts, which are seen in recent examples of bronze 
as well as silver, yet, in the main, American metal statuettes that 
are shown in the shops are entirely destitute of merit. Bronze 
“ornaments” that would shock the artistic sense almost of a 
Parisian chiffonier, monstrosities labeled Shakespeare-and Dante 
and Columbus, which one might bow down and worship without 
violating the decalogue (for they are shaped with utter disregard 
to any form of Nature or law of Art), are still bought by our well- 
to-do and intelligent provincial citizens, and placed conspicuously 
in their homes, where they continue to mislead the taste of inex- 
perienced bucolic youth. 

Now, a nice appreciation of artistic excellence is by no means 
necessary to perfect mental health (any more than to physical de- 
velopment), but it is particularly essential to the enjoyment of the 
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higher pleasures of the senses. This appreciation is only to be 
gained by culture, and it is the duty of those persons who have 
obtained that culture to demand as nearly perfect work as the 
utmost effort can produce, and to accept nothing less on any plea 
whatever. 

Cheapness has no place in art, and while the ordinary household 
articles, the spoons and the tea-pots, may properly be simple and 
not costly, so soon as the art element enters, and the attempt is 
made to produce an object of beauty, something that shall gratify 
the sense, the hampering hand of economy must not be stretched 
out to destroy the effort. Only the best is good enough in art, 
and until those who have knowledge of what constitutes the best 
insist upon having it, there will be a plenty of “ art workers” ready 
to sacrifice art to trade, and foist their meretricious wares upon the 
market. 
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IMPERIAL FEDERALISM IN GERMANY. 
II. 


ROM preceding remarks, it will appear that, in consideration 

of uniform codification and with regard to the centralization 
of the judiciary as exhibited in the newly-created Supreme Im- 
perial Court, the German Confederation may be said to be nearly 
approaching the constitutional forms of centralized government, 
not unlike the French or Belgian shape of administration. There 
now remains, indeed, little room for the legislatures of the single 
German states. In point of fact, the difference between the polit- 
ical management of self-government, based on provincial districts 
or local independence, and the constitutional distribution of polit- 
ical independence within the single German states, does not appear 
to be very considerable. Nevertheless, the single states have still 
preserved many important prerogatives in the administration of 
their own affairs. Although subordinate to the higher ends of 
national unity, their legislative power remains intact wherever the 
improvement of the police, the settlement of financial questions, 
the reform of educational institutions, the organization of universi- 
ties, or the practical working of the civil service require legislative 
action. On the whole, civil service, even when applying to the ad- 
ministration of imperial laws, is dependent on the more decentral- 
ized control exercised under the supreme authority of the states. 
The Supreme Court excepted, all the inferior and higher courts of 
justice have members commissioned under state authority. 

The advantage to be derived -from such a combination of impe- 
rial common law rules with decentralized responsibility of the civil 
service must be evident to’any one that is fully aware of those bad 
results generally attending excessive centralization in the relation 
of government to the civil service. If there existed any probability 
of securing an uninterrupted succession of independent politicians 
like Prince Bismarck, to fill the office of the Federal Chancellor, 
even then the danger could not be avoided of having the civil ser- 
vice exposed to direct parliamentary and party influence, or to any 
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other kind of political corruption. Prince Bismarck himself, when 
_ proposing his original draft for a North German constitution, felt 
strongly inclined to having all public officers removed from the list 
of those that were to be eligible for parliamentary representation. 
His proposal, however, having been rejected, and the German Par- 
liament being, to a considerable extent, composed of members be- 
longing to the civil service, the above-mentioned danger can not 
be denied to exist. Now, the immense majority of public officers 
being, according to the same rules of qualification, appointed by the 
state power, even for the transaction of business coming under the 
rule of federal law, any officer’s standing could receive any damage 
whatever on account of parliamentary opposition. 

At present, the administrative department of the German em- 
pire is almost entirely deprived of means, serviceable in the shape 
of official bribery. The number of offices under the immediate con- 
trol of the Chancellor has remained comparatively very small. And 
even that small number of office-holders can not escape the criticism 
of the Federal Council, more effective perhaps in their silent dis- 
satisfaction than open reprimand, when uttered by journalism. 

Nor has the German Emperor any practical means of awarding 
merely honorary titles or decorations to such men as might have 
been distinguishing themselves. William, the commander of the 
most powerful army, after the days of Sedan and Gravelotte was 
not enabled to award to his gallant soldiery any token of German 
gratitude. He had to resort to the prerogative of his Prussian 
Majesty in distributing either his iron crosses on the battle-field, or 
any other decoration, the acceptance of which by non-Prussian Ger- 
mans was dependent on special permission, given under state 
authority by their respective sovereigns. 

Having explained the tendency toward uniformity of legisla- 
tion, as one of the characteristics offered by the Imperial Constitu- 
tion, let us.advert to some very remarkable elements of inequality 
occurring in the same constitution. Equality of rights, inherent in 
membership, appears to be necessary to the republican constitution 
of confederations like the United States and Switzerland, in spite 
of there being some important diversity with regard to territorial 
extent or population. There may be leading states in almost every 
confederation, either ancient or modern. But no Swiss canton, no 
American State can be said to exercise any considerable amount of 
preponderance over other States. Even the larger States, with a 
population exceeding the average number of inhabitants in other 
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States, dare not claim any sort of hegemony, although the represen- 
tation of the nation, as a whole, may have been apportioned accord- 
ing to the number of people. The political influence of States like 
New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Ohio, great as it is in Con- 
gress, when compared to the weight that might be thrown into the 
scale by other minor States like Delaware, Maryland, and Maine, 
can not become generally decisive. And the immense territorial ex- 
tent of Texas, California, and Nevada does not involve any prepon- 
derance of power. Assuming that after centuries to come, the area 
of Texas and Nevada might become as densely populated as that 
of the New England States, no possibility can be discovered of their 
ever gaining superior political force exceeding the aggregate in- 
fluence of al! the other States then forming the American Union. 

But in Germany the case is widely different. There can be no 
real equality among the German Federal States, Prussia claiming 6171 
German square miles her own, and thereby exceeding all the other 
States by one third in territorial extent. Her population, moreover, 
forming three fifths of the whole German population. Among the 
twenty-five States subordinate to the German Empire, there are five 
with an area under ten square miles, and only one exceeding one 
thousand square miles, all of the remaining being under four hun- 
dred square miles. Accordingly, the relative preponderance of 
Prussia over her federal associates is overwhelming. It is simply 
impossible to bring the Prussian power down to any artificial level 
of fictitious equality with the other States. With regard to the 
arithmetical principle of representation, it is imperative that Prussia 
should have her settled majority in the German Parliament. On 
the other hand, all the minor States of North Germany could not 
act independently of Prussia, even if there existed no federal bond 
at all. With them political sovereignty is merely nominal. 

The Federal Council (Bundesrath) might appear to counterbal- 
ance the preponderance of the leading State, Prussia having to com- 
mand no more than 17 votes out of 58 votes apportioned to the 
several States. Occasionally, indeed, it may happen that Prussia 
should be outvoted by a coalition of opposing states, as has recently 
been the case, when it was decided by the Federal Council that the 
Supreme Court of Empire ought to be transferred to Leipzig, con- 
trary to a strong desire of the Prussian government to have it sitting 
in the capital. Asa rule, however, Prussia must be acknowledged 
to command a majority of votes also in the state representation of 
the Federal Council. Moreover, in some very important matter the 
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Emperor can not be outvoted by any majority whatever. He has a 
constitutional prerogative of absolute veto against any change pro- 
posed with regard to military organization or the law of customs. 
He has the supreme command of the army and the navalforces. The 
administration of the postal and telegraphic service is under his 
immediate control. Nor is it possible that, contrary to his will, the 
Imperial constitution should be amended, fourteen votes in the 
Federal Council being sufficient to reject constitutional amend- 
ments. The seventeen votes Prussia may dispose of in the Bundes- 
rath afford an impregnable stronghold of conservatism. It is the 
Emperor’s prerogative to appoint the Federal Chancellor, whose 
office must be understood to represent the key-stone of the Federal 
edifice and the clew to practical politics. Under no circumstances 
whatever, the imperial dignity can be separated from the Prussian 
crown, whose highest administrative organs are, so to speak, riveted 
together with the central power of the empire. 

It is only natural that the more powerful among the Ger- 
man Princes should not have felt very much pleasure in declaring 
their submission to so extensive, though strictly necessary, privileges, 
as have been vested in the Prussian crown. The rule of federal 
equality having been held inapplicable to the predominant position 
of Prussia, the consequence was, that the South German States, 
the Grand-Duchy of Baden, however, excepted, were fearful in the 
prospect of excessive centralization, when the moment was come to 
' declare their accession to the North German Confederation. In view 
of the Prussian prerogatives, they were anxious to secure for them- 
selves exceptional state exemptions from common imperial duties. 

The ministerial transactions between Prince Bismarck and the 
South German States led to that well-known compromise at Versailles, 
in November, 1870, whereby the King of Wiirtemberg was allowed 
to keep his own postal and telegraphic administrations. Still greater 
exemptions had to be granted to the state of Bavaria. In considera- 
tion of her territorial extent, and a population of about five million 
people, she could not well be expected cheeringly to submit to such 
conditions of membership as might have appeared convenient to the 
minor principalities of Thiiringia. 

Therefore, it is by no means astonishing that the kingdom of 
Bavaria should not have been prevailed upon to entirely recede from 
her historical traditions, aspiring to perfect independence. Besides 
all the exemptions granted to Wiirtemberg, the King of Bavaria has 
secured his formal right of military command during the time of 
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peace, the independence of the Bavarian railway lines in their rela- 
tion to imperial superintendence, and some other particular privileges. 
Bavaria, moreover, maintained many other financial and administra- 
tive advantages, partly valuable in the eyes of Bavarian politi- 
Cians, partly, though secondary in their real importance, showing a 
strong aversion to centralization on the side of the Bavarian govern- 
ment, or the spirit of independence, manifesting itself even in such 
questions, where the beneficial effects of federal unity could not 
have been doubtful. 

A most striking singularity, apparent in the general construc- 
tion of the German Constitution, must be found in that provision 
according to which the right of embassy, irrespective of all the other 
imperial prerogatives, has been suffered to remain at the disposal of 
the several State governments. At first sight, such right might 
seem practically worthless in consideration of the dominant posi- 
tion occupied by the imperial dignity, embracing the nomination 
of German envoys and the control over the consular service. As 
a rule, indeed, it can not be denied, that the single German states’ 
are deprived of any chance of successfully pursuing a foreign policy 
of theirown. Nevertheless, the right of embassy, as contained in the 
German Constitution, forms an exception, by no means indifferent, 
to sound political theories, testifying in the eyes of rival nations to 
the prolongation of diplomatic dualism, innocuous perhaps in ordi- 
nary times, but possibly also leading to serious difficulties in times 
of approaching international conflicts. The diplomatic correspond- 
ence between the Chancellor and the late German Ambassador, 
made public in order to convict Count Arnim of a political misde- 
meanor, affords ample evidence of the established fact, that Prince 
Bismarck himself feels very susceptible on account of the diplomatic 
position allowable to Bavarian envoys sent to France. 

The anomalous consequences to be, under circumstances, antici- 
pated from a bi-diplomatic service are rendered still more conspicu- 
ous by reference to the notorious fact that the Bavarian legation to 
the Vatican has hitherto been maintained unaltered, although the in- 
ternational relations between the German Empire and the Pope have 
been broken up in consequence of that state of eccclesiastical war- 
fare which continues to exist between the Emperor and the Holy 
See. Assuredly, ecclesiastical warfare can not be said to be limited 
to the case of direct aggression against the Prussian Government 
alone. . On the contrary, the ultramontane party amidst the German 
Parliament appears to concentrate their energy in fighting the 
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imperial policy. No doubt, it is a strong contradiction to political 
logic and to sound reason, when the law of subordination to the 
federal power is to apply only to interior legislation, irrespective 
of foreign diplomatic relations. In the eyes of many people, the 
continuance of the Bavarian legation at the Vatican is denoting 
something like a scission between the Bavarian policy and the 
imperial interest. That supposition may be utterly incorrect, as it 
probably is, the actual Bavarian ministry being, from an ultramon- 
tane point of view, scarcely less objectionable on account of liberal 
views, than the political associates of Prince Bismarck. Public 
opinion, however, is not always enabled to appreciate the wisdom 
of so different lines of conduct in one and the same matter, in order 
to justify the duplicity of foreign relations as admitted by the Ger- 
man Constitution. 

The same kind of inequality that is exhibited by the classification 
of State governments partly subordinate in all their relations to the 
central power of the Confederation, partly exempted from the appli- 
cation of several important federal laws, may be discovered also in 
the provisions of the German State Constitutions themselves. Apart 
from the semi-republican constitutions of the three Hanse-Towns, 
scarcely any likeness would be traceable in the constitutional frame- 
work of more than twenty monarchies, not including the compli- 
cated machinery necessary to govern the border-lands of Alsace and 
Lorraine. 

The Federal Constitution of the German Empire contains no pro- 
vision whatever with reference to the recognition of the fundamen- 
tal principles of popular freedom ; no general guarantee of individual 
rights, no definition of the prerogatives inherent in the crown of 
German princes, no declaration of citizenship. There is no formal 
objection to having ten German republics instead of three. Nor is 
there any prohibition with regard to monarchical absolutism. There 
are limitations imposed on the financial administration of the single 
States so far as they are to remain subordinate to the Confederation 
by paying certain money into the Federal treasury, or by surren- 
dering a certain number of soldiers into the imperial battalions. 
But the constitutional relations to take place between the several 
kings, grand-dukes, dukes, princes, and their respective subjects, 
remain entirely untouched by the common legislation of the Ger- 
man Empire. The constitutional law applying to the single states 
may be henceforth framed according either to the dictates of abso- 
lute monarchical power or the principles of English parliamentarism. 
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Some constitutions, therefore, are formed on the Belgian pattern, 
as, for the sake of argument, that of Prussia herself, while with re- 
gard to other State constitutions a mixture has been adopted of 
modern rules with the ancient law of estates. And, strange enough, 
the Grand-Duchies of Mecklenburg have, down to the present moment, 
firmly maintained their strictly medieval organization of feudal- 
ism, based on the tradition of hereditary vassalage, and the per 
sonal privilege of nobility. To antiquarians, with the political in- 
stitutions of the fifteenth century, it must seem astonishing to re- 
mark the singular vitality of feudal abuses as still exhibited by the 
Mecklenburg laws. 

The elective right of the German citizen to return representatives 
to the Imperial Parliament has been based on strictly radical prin- 
ciples of perfect equality, and the exercise of universal suffrage. 
Supposing, however, the legal term of parliamentary elections having 
simultaneously expired with regard both to the German Parliament 
and the Prussian Second Chamber, the Prussian citizens will perhaps 
be assembled on Tuesday to choose their German representatives 
according to the rule of direct universal suffrage, and may again be 
convened on the ensuing Saturday to choose electors for the Prussian 
Chamber in accordance with a different rule of indirect vote, under 
a tripartite classification, based on the amount of ratable property 
or income. 

In the Grand-Duchy of Mecklenburg, the contrast offered to 
spectators is still more striking. Citizenship, entitled to a share in 
universal suffrage for Imperial legislation, gives no claim whatever 
to partake in public elections, the ancient Estates being formed on 
a pure platform of feudal aristocracy. 

When compared with Switzerland and the United States of Ame- 
rica, the German Empire exhibits the odd combination of uniformity 
in its civil and criminal codification on one side, with so motley a 
confusion in the organization of State constitutions as might be 
hardly tolerable in the judgment of Swiss or American politicians. 

That there should be a certain degree of harmony even in the 
principles of constitutional state law, and some equality in the fun- 
damental rules of state government, in order to secure safe working 
in the central power of confederations, can not well be questioned 
after the experience gathered during the civil war of the Swiss Son- 
derbund in 1847, and the great American rebellion. Even the old 
German Bund of 1815 had prescribed some provisions with a view 
to promote the gradual introduction of representative government 
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throughout all the German States. The Swiss movement of 1848 
having swept away the only monarchical constitution then existing in 
the one Prussian dominion of Neufchatel, it becomes doubtful whe- 
ther so anomalous a state of discrepancy can be maintained in the 
German State Constitutions. 

Scarcely any one would go the length to assert that, as yet, 
there is any serious and probable danger to be apprehended on 
account of the German State Constitutions. Prussia alone is too 
powerful to suffer any German State to entertain such hopes for 
success as have been prompting the Swiss Sonderbund or the Ame- 
rican secessionists. But the ultimate question of constitutionalism 
is not merely a task of material strergth or military power. It at 
the same time involves a deep problem of political wisdom, common 
justice, and moral progress. 

The freedom of nations and the vitality of political institutions 
can not well develop their innate powers unless they be constructed 
on the fundamental basis of firm moral convictions. They can not 
ascend to the lofty and towering heights of disinterestedness, exer- 
cised in the performance of individual duties, unless there be some 
common notion of right and wrong, independent of merely statutory 
provisions, and some common belief in the ultimate triumph of 
reason. 

The diversity of German State constitutions, based on rules con- 
tradictory to the principles of the Federal central constitutions, 
will, I fear, slowly lead to what must be acknowledged as‘the great- 
est of political vices, to moral indifference either toward the state 
government or toward the federal power. And moral indifference, I 
think, must proceed from the perception that one and the same 
thing can be good or bad, wrong. or right, useful or dangerous ac- 
cording to merely subordinate distinctions of place and circum- 
stances, of state government or imperial rule. Possibly much 
variety of legal prescriptions may be in coexistence within the ter- 
ritorial limits of confederations; but the sameness of political ethics, 
lying at the foundation of public and political life, can remain un- 
shaken only so long as considerations of transitory expediency are 
kept subordinate to the supreme commands of political conscience, 
and a discrimination, widely visible, of right and wrong. 
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“NEW YORK AND ITS HISTORY. 


T is said that the strongest evidence of the lack of true civiliza- 

tion in a nation is its inattention to the history of its origin 
and increment. The higher the condition of a people, the greater 
is the demand for a proper understanding of their gradual develop- 
ment. Biography is essentially a part of history, and the best his- 
torical works are those which blend the consideration of the lives 
and influence of distinguished citizens with the treatment of public 
affairs. Indeed, “history is the essence of innumerable biogra- 
phies,” the truth of which remark is demonstrated by the fact 
that some of the finest biographies extant have been culled from 
the pages of general histories, such works as combine all the 
interest of romance, the attraction of poetry, and the instruction 
of reality—of individual cause and national effect. 

The welcome extended to the recently issued first volume’ of 
the history of the chief city in America is due as much perhaps to 
its being, as the author tersely observes, “ biography in its most 
absolute sense,” as because of its basis upon a solid foundation, 
and the prominent part its subject played in advancing the Union 
to the front rank among nations. New York not only occupies an 
individual! position, but is in reality one of the most interest- 
ing cities in the world; its settlement, the traits of its life, the 
forces of its growth, the peculiarities of its character, its remark- 
able experiences, and the notable personages who have figured in 
its career, afford a wide field for the mind which can link the chain 
of progress with one grand connecting principle, and unite the 
whole under one view. To thread the mazes of the past and un- 
fold events in clear and distinct order requires a critical knowledge 
of human nature. The writer of history must recite the actions of 
great and eminent persons, reveal the springs or motives which 
occasioned actions, trace the relation of cause to effect, and describe 
the characters of the actors themselves with discriminating care. 
The fleeting splendors which embellish armed conflicts may furnish 


1 “ History of the City ot New York: Its Origin, Rise, and Progress.” By Mrs. 
Martha J. Lamb. Illustrated. Vol. I. New York and Chicago: A.S, Barnes & Co. 
1877. 
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philosophy and instruction; but the conduct of individuals ac 
counts for many political convulsions and revolutions of government. 
Neither should any thing be omitted which serves to illustrate the 
spirit and genius of a community. Mrs. Martha J. Lamb is the 
first historian who has grasped New York, root and branch; who 
has handled its various features—political, social, commercial, 
judicial, and religious—skillfully and artistically, reeling the many 
parts into a perfect skein. Her story of the origin, rise, and prog- 
ress of the great metropolis comprehends the history of the 
colony, the province, and the State. There were more questions 
involving government, social happiness, and all that absorbs the 
attention of mankind, conceived and worked out within the nar- 
row bounds of this municipality, during the period covered by this 
first volume of her superb work, than were projected and applied 
in the whole course of European life from the commencement of 
the decline of the Roman Empire, when first the light of Saxon 
thought broke in on the borrowed Latin illumination, to the begin- 
ning of the American Revolution. 

New York was peopled by three distinct classes. The first 
came simply to acquire fortunes, without any intention of settling 
except as a matter of pecuniary gain. The second were chiefly 
victims of religious persecution seeking an abiding-place, in the 
majority. of instances, bringing means with them, and establishing 
a permanent home within our borders. The third class, which in- 
cluded the colonial governors and other English officials appointed 
by the Crown, might be likened to birds of passage, simply light- 
ing to fill their crops before pursuing their flight to other climes. 
Quoting from one of the seven hundred odd quarto pages under 
consideration : 


“ All classes emigrated, but those who took the most active part in the direc- 
tion of our infant institutions were, in intelligence and worldly wisdom, and in all 
those sterling characteristics which we are wont to respect, above the average of 
their generation. Their number was small, but, in proportion to that of the illiter- 
ate laborers and traders who crossed the water, was greater than that between the 
higher and lower classes in any other portion of Europe. - This fact has been 
generally overlooked by the writers of American history, who have imputed whole- 
‘sale heaviness and incapacity, except in money-making, to the Dutch founders of 
the metropolis. As the blood of Holland, France, and England (and we may add 
much of the best blood of these three nations) became mixed in the veins of the 
people, it is easy to trace the increase of mental vigor, the softening of national preju- 
dices, and the general amalgamation of opinions, habits, tastes, fashions, and modes 
of.life, until we have a new and distinct species of the human kind in the New 
York American” (p. 133). 
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The reader is introduced to the island of Manhattan and the 
valley of the Hudson when destitute of all but natural beauty; is 
carried back further even, and shown the condition of the chief 
countries of Europe prior to that period, together with the origin 
and expansion of the marvelous commercial enterprises which 
directed vessels to this region in search of mythical riches. From 
the ascent of the Hudson by the discovery-ship Halfmoon 
(Crescent, symbol of promise, like the motto on our State arms, 
“ Excelsior”), every leaf reveals new attractions. The one hundred 
and fifty or more momentous years, crowded with the precious 
heirlooms of action—stepping-stones to connect the start of the 
past with the goal of the present—which bore directly upon the 
culminating crisis of the Revolution, are spread before the eye in 
a succession of pictures full of warmth and color. New York was 
really where the principles that underlie our republican institu- 
tions first found expression; where mariy of the great events im- 
portant to the welfare of the whole country had their origin; 
where the first American Congress assembled (called by Leisler, in 
1690); where the second American Congress assembled (called by 
Lords of Trade, in Albany in 1754); where the third American Con- 
gress assembled (Stamp Act Congress, in 1765); where the freedom 
of the press of America was first vindicated by the courts; where 
the royal prerogative was persistently encroached upon, and flaws 
picked with every official appointed from England; and it was 
where, finally, the first blood was spilled (on Golden Hill, now John 
street), in the revolutionary struggle. The province for upward of 
a century was the battle-field of freedom, the “ Flanders,” the 
“ cock-pit,” the “ military training-ground of America,” upon which 
the liberty-loving Saxon and the hero-worshiping Celt fought out 
the terrible conflict, whether the man of progress or the Latin ex- 
ponent of paralysis, if not of retrocession, should dominate this 
continent. From the rapids of St. John to the cataract of Niagara, 
upon the inland seas and their shores, and in the valleys of the 
Hudson and its affluents, the battles raged, crimsoning the waters 
and desolating the land; the battles which determined that Anglo- 
Dutch civilization and not the French should shape the character of 
the future nation. And later, the same valleys of the Hudson and 
its affluents proved to be the “valleys of decision” in the contest 
with Great Britain herself. The supreme moment for the United 
States was when Burgoyne’s veteran forces laid down their arms at 
Saratoga. But we have no right to anticipate. Our province at 
VOL. V.—17 
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present is with the distinct historical development of New York 
prior to the year 1774. We find that each decade possesses an 
interest peculiar to itself. The dimness and dullness which have 
hitherto obscured these periods of which history has taken least 
cognizance, seem to have disappeared before the stroke of the 
author's pen. The work teems with those dramatic elements which 
make history readable. At the same time, every successive chap- 
ter renders the truth more pronounced, that New York has ever 
been and must ever remain the central point in all American his- 
tory. Asa book, however, often speaks more intelligently in its 
own behalf than the utterances of the most careful reviewer, we 
will open it at random and quote a few paragraphs here and there, 
pertinent to our theme. 


“It has been the destiny of New York to sustain fiercer trials and to gain a 
wider and more varied experience than any other American State. The first half 
century of her existence, though not very fruitful in achievements, greatly sur- 
passes in importance any other equal period, from having projected the impulse and 
prescribed the law of her subsequent development. When in 1664, she was 
geographically united to New England and to the Southern British Colonies, and 
exchanged a republican sovereignty for a hereditary king, she possessed the vital 
element of all her later greatness. The irrepressible forces, political, social, and re- 
ligious, which were sweeping over the chief nationalities of Europe in that remark- 
able century, were already here and pushing to unforeseen ends. Eighteen lan- 
guages were spoken in our infant capital. The old stubborn, intensely practical Dutch 
spirit was firmly planted in this soil; English inflexibility, sagacity, and invigorating 
life had also taken root; and French industry, refinement, and vivacity flourished if 
possible the most luxuriantly of the three. The arrivals which followed increased 
without materially changing the character of the population.” 


The colonial annals furnish ample scope for masterly characteri- 
zation. Each figure in the succession of governors sent over from 
Europe is painted forcibly and with individual light and shade and 
color. These personages are brought back as it were to the flesh and 
set in surroundings which recall most vividly the manners and cus- 
toms of the colonial era. The personal descriptions reveal not only 
the many excellences of the author’s style, but as well the absorbing 
interest and minuteness of the narrative. Of one of the notables 
who ruled New York between the years 1692 and 1698, Mrs. Lamb 
says: 

“ Governor Fletcher was a stout, florid man, of easy address, showy and preten- 
tious. He rolled through the streets in a carriage drawn by six horses. His wife 


and daughters were stylish ladies, who followed the latest European fashions. His 
servants wore handsome livery and were well drilled. He was fond of society, and 
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never happier than when performing acts of hospitality. He was a great lover of 
high living, and drank wine daily, but not to excess. It was a common practice 
during his administration for politicians and gentlemen concerned with him in the 
government, to drop in at their own convenience, without formal invitation, and 
dine at his well-filled table. He was not a man of extensive learning, but his mind 
was largely stocked with ideas, the result of acute observation. He talked rapidly 
and to the point, and his arguments always carried weight. He had a hot, hasty 
temper, but it was combined with so much cecision of character that it only fitted 
him the more perfectly for a military commander, in which capacity he was success- 
ful; there was, however, about him an arrogance not so well adapted to the chair 
of state. He stumbled into errors and extravagances, and raised up against him- 
self powerful foes. He was devoutly religious, and had the bell rung twice every 
day for his household. He exerted himself to found churches, and to pave the way 
for the extension of the gospel. With his rule commenced a distinct era in the civil 
and religious history of New York.” 


Erelong we find that piracy had reached its z@pith; that free 
sailors, holding commissions from the King of England to annoy 
France, were roving the seas and robbing and plundering at pleas- 
ure, and that ocean commerce was nearly destroyed. New York 
City had become the rendezvous of pirates. Fletcher was impli- 
cated. Then some of the wealthiest and hitherto most respectable 
citizens were accused of sharing in the spoils. Developments fol- 
lowed developments. The remarkable influx of strangers, the in- 
creasing quantity of rich goods exposed for sale, the rapid erection 
of expensive buildings, and the free circulation of Eastern gold 
pieces pointed in the one direction. The Lords of Trade were 
startled, Fletcher was recalled, and Lord Bellomont appointed gov- 
ernor of New York in his stead, which gives occasion for another 
pen-portrait : 


“Bellomont was a genuine nobleman. He was also a master of the art of po- 
liteness, and knew how to make even the commonest man or woman feel that they 
were the objects of his special regard. He was of attractive, commanding presence, 
large-sized, somewhat above the ordinary height, with a finely shaped and well-poised 
head, a face stamped with iron firmness, dark, magnetic, kindly, expressive eyes, 
and small, soft white hands. His voice was low and musical, but capable of great 
modulation. No one could tell a story with more humor, or enjoy a hearty laugh 
better than he. And yet he was not cheerful as a rule, and his countenance was 
apt to wear an expression of painful thought. It was only at rare intervals that 
vivacity sparkled forth like foaming nectar, and then it was so charming that the 
memory of it remained, whatever clouds followed. He bore himself with a certain 
dignity that was much admired. He sat in his saddle with an ease which eques- 
trians tried in vain to imitate. His dress was a model of elegance and good taste, 





and it was a matter which no mental disturbance ever induced him to neglect. His . 
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table was filled with the choicest viands, and it was served with as much ceremony 
as William’s own. His equipage was magnificent. 

“ He was sixty-two years of age, but might easily have passed for fifty. Lady 
Bellomont was much younger, as he had married her when she was only twelve. He 
was very fond as well as very proud of her. A series of stately dinner-parties were 
given by the leading New York families, and the first few weeks of their American 
life were more pleasant than any which ever came afterward. 

“ Bellomont had from his youth up been accustomed to see power constantly 
associated with pomp, and found it difficult to believe that the substance existed 
unless people were dazzled by the trappings.~ Prejudice, not vanity, was his beset- 
ting sin. He took the measure of men with the eye instead of the rule, and was as 
sincere in his friendship as he was inflexible in his aversions. He had a sound 
heart, honorable sympathies, and an honest desire to do justice to the oppressed. 
But he formed opinions too hastily, and they were the result of impulse rather than 
reason. They were apt to be colored by the first hearing of a case. Thus the good 
he might have done was warped and defeated. And he, instead of preserving a 
steady mean between the two great party extremes, was carried swiftly into the 
political whirlpool. He indulged in the most implacable antipathy toward Fletcher, 
even long before he crossed the ocean. He had listened to the aspersions cast upon 
the character of the latter by the Leislerians at the Court of William, and had never 
doubted the truth of the same. He came prepared to pronounce wholesale condem- 
nation upcn all the acts of his predecessor. Evidence was an after-consideration in 
his mind. It would have been the part of wisdom to have sifted the grains of fact 
from the vast amount of fiction, but Bellomont was as precipitate as he was sincere. 

“ The hopes of the Leislerians were greatly stimulated by his appointment, for he 
had openly declared in England, that in his opinion the execution of Leisler was a 
judicial murder. His ears were consequently filled at once with exaggerated com- 
plaints. And things certainly had a singular look. Trade seemed to be traveling 
on a tangent. Arabian gold and East India goods were everywhere common. 
New York was getting rich at a most extraordinary rate. 

“ Bellomont with characteristic cénscientiousness charged all irregularities to the 
account of his predecessor, and then set about overturning the stones which hid the 
pool of corruption. It was not so easy to prove as to guess who had been im- 
mersed within it. He discovered something akin to green mold hanging from the 
garments of several of the landed lords, who represented the aristocratic party. 
The members of his council were reticent, and he soon learned that they were meet- 
ing daily at the lodgings of Fletcher, who had not yet sailed for England. They were 
owners of merchant-vessels—at least many of them were—and their friendship for 
Fletcher had an aroma of complicity. Besides, they did not come up manfully, in 
the eye of the new executive, to his assistance when he attempted to enforce the laws 
of trade, and some of them expressed surprise that they must needs have such an 
unexpected disturbance.” 


Bellomont’s conflicts with the Assembly, with the merchants, 
and with the land-holders, were perplexing in the extreme. On 
one occasion, while the searchers of customs by the governor's order 
were packing for removal some East India goods which were found 
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concealed in the house of the sheriff, the locks were suddenly 
sprung upon them, leaving them prisoners in a close unventilated 
garret, and here they were obliged to remain until they were nearly 
stifled. The author writes: 


« A record of the various encounters of Bellomont in his efforts to enforce the 
Acts of Trade would fill a volume. He wrote to the king: ‘I am obliged to stand 
entirely upon my own legs, my assistants hinder me, the people oppose me, and the 
merchants threaten me. It is indeed uphill work.’ 

“That such was the case is no matter of wonder. These Acts of Trade were 
despotic in their nature and contradictory to the rights of humanity. They were 
everywhere evaded. New York was not alone. The city had become a nest of 
pirates, it is true, but it was the English nation which fed and fostered them. . 
Piracy did not originate in New York. The place was simply chosen on account of 
its central geographical position, and its nearness to the open sea. A brief review 
of the Acts of Trade will enable the reader to better judge why no voice of con- 
science declared their violations a moral offense, and how respect for them resolved 
itself into a mere calculation of chances; it is to be taken into account also that 
New York was a city chiefly of aliens, owing allegiance to England and to other 
European powers, and without the bonds of common history or tongue. 

“ No commodities might be imported into any British settlement in Asia, Africa, 
or America, or exported thence, but in vessels built in England or in her colonial 
plantations, and navigated by crews, of which the master and three-fourths of the 
sailors were English subjects. The penalty was forfeiture of ship and cargo. No 
one but a natural born subject of the English crown, or person legally naturalized, 
could exercise the occupation of merchant or factor in any English colonial settle- 
ment. No sugar, tobacco, cotton, wool, indigo, ginger, or dye-stuffs, produced in 
the colonies, should be shipped from them to any other country than England, and 
ship-owners were required, at the port of lading, to give bonds, with security pro- 
portioned to tonnage. The prohibited articles were called enumerated, and as soon 
as any new articles were brought into notice through the ingenuity and industry of 
the colonists, they were added to the list. It forbade, also, the importation of any 
European articles into the colonies, save in vessels aden in England, and navigated 
as above. It was the policy of nations to keep the trade of colonies confined to the 
parent-country. Charles II. imposed a tax of five per cent on all goods imported 
into or exported frém any of the dominions of the Crown. Parliament went a step 
farther, and taxed the trade which one colony carried on with another.” 


The interest which clusters about the exciting events of Bello- 
mont’s three years’ administration is rather increased than dimin- 
ished by the extraordinary occurrences which followed his sudden 
death in 1701. We will not do Mrs. Lamb the injustice of seeming 
to select choice specimens out of her book; but the following is 
too suggestive to be omitted : 


“What the results of Bellomont’s policy might have been must ever remain a 
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mystery. Few have been incited by more conscientious motives in their efforts to 
administer justice. His errors were chiefly in judgment; he allowed noble im- 
pulses to carry him beyond the bounds of common prudence. But through his 
instrumentality piracy received a check from which it never had vitality enough to 
recover ; and, although he did not succeed in destroying the political influence and 
in lowering the social position of the gentry of the province, he did advance men 
who might not otherwise have had their talents recognized, and he produced some- 
thing more nearly approximate to a common level than one individual ever accom- 
plished before or since his time. Few would have had the courage to have raised 
an arm against so many adversaries, rarely another could have done so without 
falling in the fray. His death was the source of fresh troubles, and the only wonder 
is, that New York did not resolve into a state of hopeless anarchy.” 


The council-chamber became at once the scene of a conflict for 
the chair. The clamor of the angry disputants was so loud and 
threatening that people in the neighborhood spread analarm. The 
election of a new Assembly followed, in which the energy and tact 
of each party was brought into full play, and the strife was most 
bitter and demoralizing. There was illegal voting everywhere ; and 
the elections were sharply disputed. When the House came to 
choose a speaker, there was another painful disturbance. And the 
city elections were as disorderly as those of the province. Both 
parties seemed lost to all sense of honor and decency. There was 
as much illegal as legal voting, and several bloody skirmishes among 
individuals. At the last there was a violent dispute about which party 
had really won. Both claimed the victory. When the mayor called the 
meeting at the City Hall to swear in the new aldermen, New York 
witnessed the novel spectacle of two sets of aldermen marching along 
her streets side by side, with angry determination resting upon every 
countenance, all entering the Hall together, and all taking part, or 
attempting with aud aciouseffrontery to take part, in the transaction of 
business. Swiftly following these remarkable scenes, we are shown 
how party ingenuity was racked to find new methods for blacking 
the characters of leading opponents. We rejoice, as did the people, 
over the temporary relief afforded by the arrival of Lord Cornbury, 
who was really of great service to the province, though unintention- 
ally, in that he toned and mellowed political animosity by uniting 
the two parties in one bond of opposition against himself, and it 
was he who, more than his predecessors, taught men the important 
lesson of watchfulness, to withdraw confidence from foreign rulers, 
to canvass the rights of British subjects, and to study the necessi- 
ties as well as the modes of resistance. He won the unenviable 
distinction of having been the most disreputable of all the New 
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York governors; and yet we can forgive his unfitness for his post 
since it provoked the first expression in America upon the great 
point of taxation. In unimperishable record, the temper and intel- 
ligence of the New York Assembly of 1708 is illustrated, as follows : 


“ Resolved, That it is and always has been the unquestionable right of every 
free man in this colony that he hath a perfect and entire property in his goods and 


estate. 

« Resolved, That the imposing and levying of any moneys upon Her Majesty’s 
subjects of this colony under any pretense or color whatsoever, without consent in 
General Assembly, is a grievance and a violation of the people’s property.” 


Thus we discern one of the life-sustaining roots of that inde- 
pendence which is our present glory. From this time onward, 
New York was the scene of ceaseless agitations. One Governor 
implores England to make a good example for all America by sup- 
pressing the assumption of the New York Assembly. Another 
Governor hangs himself because he is convinced that he never can 
carry out his instructions from the King, particularly in relation to 
compelling a permanent revenue from New York. Finally, a son 
of the soil, Chief Justice and Lieutenant-Governor of the colony, 
holding both commissions from the Crown, through the most con- 
summate tact and statesmanship wrought a triumph for the people 
against the prerogative, which settled the controversy that had 
rankled for two-thirds of a century. Of De Lancey, who had been 
the popular leader—whom sudden accession to power had placed in 
a most delicate position, since, in obeying orders from his superiors, 
he had to urge the Assembly to pass the odious money bills, while 
his sympathies were unquestionably with the people—Mrs. Lamb 
says: 

“No man in New York prior to the Revolution wielded greater influence. He 
was an intellectual giant. His breadth of knowledge, culture, magnetic presence, 
vivacity, wit, condescension to inferiors, and charming good-nature made him a 
general favorite with all classes. But, extremely affable as he was under ordinary 
circumstances—when it was his humor—he was haughty and overbearing when- 
ever he was thwarted in his purposes, and his anger was fierce and unrelenting. 
He could not with grace tolerate opinions differing from his own ; implicit and un- 
reasoning acquiescence in his views was the price of his friendship, and to. such 
friends he knit himself with hooks of steel; there was no service in his power he 
would not render them, and they served him with a zeal which indicated the 
marvelous strength of his nature. His bearing was princely. He would have 
been pointed out in any promiscuous assembly as a man born to command. His 
enormous wealth rendered him an object of interest to the multitude. They 
pinned their faith to his honesty, because he could have no possible motive for 
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stealing the public money. He was not a foreign invader seeking to enrich himself 
with the surplus earnings of the hard-working pioneers of the country. He was 
their friend and champion. His snow-white horses and gilded chariot with out- 
riders in livery excited no envy, his grand old mansion on Broadway and his still 
more elegant country-seat were objects of pride to the inhabitants of the city.” 


Secretary Pitt said of De Lancey, “had he lived in England, 
he would have been one of the first men in the kingdom.” His 
correspondence counseling Great Britain to concede to the views 
and wishes of New York, was received with marked deference by 
the powers about the throne. In the mean time he refused his 
sanction to the annual bills, although he thereby compelled himself 
to go without salary for three years, until the ministry yielded the 
‘contested point. After his death the crown had no such counselor, 
nor the people any such cordial defender and judicious friend. 
Else the rupture which followed might have been long delayed. 

The volume before us is most complete, bringing the narrative 
down to the eve of the Revolution, and serves as a fitting intro- 
duction to the convulsion which worked the elementary change in 
the constitution of humanity. Nothing which has been attempted 
for generations could be the more acceptable to the reading public. 
The second volume will follow speedily, an elaborate memorial of 
the progress of New York within the century just passed. Sixteen 
full-plate engravings, careful studies of locality, likeness, costumes, 
etc., of higher order than the ordinary efforts of the imagination, 
grace each volume; also one hundred and thirty-three fine page- 
cuts, comprising reproductions of rare portraits, views of noted 
localities, old mansions now passed away, maps of the city at vari- 
ous periods of its progress, and other objects of interest, which give 
the book additional charms over and above its vast accumulation 
of reliable data, its critical balancing of evidence on disputed 
points, its elegance and force of diction, and its exceptional literary 
merits. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS, 


Ir is not an entirely bad symptom of the condition of the Christian com- 
munity that received opinions are, on the one hand, being questioned, and on 
the other explained and defended. Such processes have not attended times 
of stagnation. ‘They are signs of mental activity. Men attach some impor- 
tance to a revelation from God where they are deeply concerned as to the 
nature of its messages to men. A declaration of no particular weight may— 
like a cry in a crowd—be the signal for a multitude of men declaring them- 
selves, and the number and vehemence of the protests may exaggerate the 
apparent strength of that which is protested against. Truth has nothing to 
fear from the discussion. 

There seemed to be clear indications that, for some time to come, the ques- 
tion of retribution in the next life will occupy, if not the attention of scholars, 
the attention of those who hear sermons, and of a large class of those who 
preach them. In the laudable effort to meet the questioning minds of their 
constituency, and to introduce variety into services by their very nature lim- 
ited to a department of truth and of mental effort, ministers may easily give 
apparent importance to that which has no great inherent claim to attention. 
Whether Canon Farrar’s utterance is the producing cause of a widely diffused 
feeling on this subject, or whether it is the occasion of its present expression, 
is of little consequence. No earnest person is likely to be the worse for re- 
examining the basis of his thinking on this momentous theme. 


Is “ ETERNAL” PUNISHMENT ENDLEss ? '—does not owe its existence to 
the interest of the hour, as it bears date 1876. The writer proposes to restate 
the original scriptural doctrine in reply to the question. He endeavors to 
show that the New Testament does not teach the endlessness of future punish- 
ment in explicit terms nor by direct implication, and that it is not the natural 
result of sin. He endeavors to break the force of the historical objection, 
by showing that the Christian world has revised some of its opinions, The 
alleged cases are the extent of men’s share in Adam’s sin, of the flood, and the 
salvation of infants and of the heathen. He adduces Greek fathers with either 
doubtful testimony or distinct assertion on behalf of Restorationism, for the 


*“*Is Eternal Punishment Endless?” By an Orthodox Minister cf the Gospel. 
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sake of strengthening his position as to the lack of a decisive voice in the 
New Testament. On the subject of Restorationism the author admits that 
no one can tell whether “ any particular soul be too far gone for recovery,” 
and that “the Scriptures contain nothing to guarantee the hopeful view ;” he 
denies any conclusiveness for the hopeful view in the Petrine reference to 
“the spirits in prison.” Faint, he most candidly and solemnly says must be 
the hopeful view, considering how Old Testament denunciations are com- 
monly followed by promises of pardon and restoration, which are conspic- 
uous by their absence from the less austere New Testament. “ And fainter 
still must all trust in a happy solution of the awful mystery become before the 
adverse probabilities that arise from the scriptural view of the se/f-propagating, 
unnatural, disorganizing, destroying tendencies of sin. To overbear and quell 
the fear that these inspire, xothing /ess” (these italics are all the author's) “ than 
the clear revelation of a supernatural hope will suffice, and such a revelation we 
have not received.” His concluding chapter is an attempt to show that the 
views of the essay are not inconsistent with a Trinitarian theology, and that 
larger liberty should be provided for in church teaching. What the author 
thinks on Restorationism we have seen. He is explicit as to the reality of 
future punishment. The positive view he labors to sustain is that the Scrip- 
ture is silent as to its duration. Its eternity, z.c., endlessness, “is not yet 
revealed. It is not disproved by aught that is said. It may be true for aught 
that we know. But until we have received positive revelation of it, we are 
not required to accept it as an article of the Christian faith.” We observe 
that he makes frequent use of the phrase “ zeonian destruction,” which, if we 
mistake not, Canon Farrar offers as a contribution to the revisionists of the 


Scriptures. 


THE CASE AGAINST THE CHURCH.'—A summary of the arguments against 
Christianity, issued anonymously, serves to show the use to which under-educated 
men put a little learning, gained at second or third hand, for mischievous ends. 
The writer quotes Ecc. 3 : 18-22 as a dogmatic Bible statement of “ pure mate- 
rialism,” and says it is seldom commented on by the clergy. His arguments are 
against, not Christianity only, but against all revealed, and indeed all natural 
religion, and yet he winds up with a solemn appeal to men “as they must 
finally act in the great Day of Judgment.” He says “all religious systems” 
are based upon “ inner consciousness ;” all science on observation and induction. 
His authorities for “ the Church” are a work on the Foundations of History 
by Mr. Samuel B. Shiefflin, and the Westminster Catechism; his authorities 
for his case are Darwin, Huxley, and Professor Draper, as read by himself. 
He seems at times to accept the facts of the Gospels, when he thinks the 
Great Teacher severe upon “ the clergy.” He is clear that the Old Testa- 
ment was written after the captivity, that the tablets which Mr. Geo. Smith 
found in Nineveh and Babylon are the originals of the Bible legends, and 
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that the belief in a spirit that does not die with the body is being “ put to 
flight” by “ modern research.” In a word, the book is Thomas Paine modern- 
ized, and it can only serve two uses, (1) to show the need of instructing those 
who read such works, and (2) to impress on the minds of scientific men the . 
uses to which their hasty or one-sided statements are put by the ignorant. 


THE SUPERNATURAL Facror IN Revivas.'—The allegation is frequently 
made by the adherents of Naturalism that the tendencies of mankind are 
“ever upward.” How comes it then, asks Dr. Townsend, that after rising to 
certain heights, as in Babylon, Nineveh, Palestine, Greece, Rome—pagan and 
Christian, the descents of men have been so many and so fearful? And he 
means apparently that the upward tendencies are nothing but as produced 
and perpetuated by a supernatural power. 

Now in New England, by the machinery of revivals, good men are seek- 
ing to bring about that which Theodore Parker was wont to declare to be 
the crying need of the hour. Te the machinery, relied upon as such for “ the 
basis of religious reforms,” Dr. Townsend attaches no importance, but thinks, on 
the contrary, that it will be of use just in the degree in which the supernatural, 
i.¢., the power of the Holy Ghost, is experienced. Apparently in support of 
this, we have a survey of successive revivals, Jewish, Primitive Christian, 
British, and American in 1740, 1800, 1858-9 and 1862, followed by a chapter 
on individual religious experiences, under six headings. ‘This is followed by 
a chapter on revivalists and their agencies, Apollos being immediately suc- 
ceeded by “ Recent Evangelists.” This section is the ‘solid part of the book. 
One of its chapters, among many just and well-sustained limitations, leaves to 
woman the right, if she will have it, to proclaim the Gospel on the platform 
and from the pulpit. The next chapter of forty pages is devoted to the 
Boston Tabernacle—and discusses the assaults upon it. In reference to the 
concession of Boston “liberals” that a revival zs needed and that “ Radicalism” 
is to be tried to bring it out, the author proceeds to show the many failures of 
Radicalism, giving as specimens Arrian, Lucian, Celsus, Porphyry, Hierocles, 
Julian, whom he regards as the precursors and types of the Skeptics of Boston, 
for this chapter is to a great extent local in its application, and indeed the 
writer assumes in it more outside knowledge of Boston matters than probably 
exists. ‘To the argument of this chapter, however, other portions of the work, 
it would appear, were intended to conduct the reader, and the estimate of the 
Tabernacle work is as high as its most enthusiastic supporters could desire. 
An “ Appendix,” with some views of Matthew Arnold, Wesley, Joseph Cook, 
Moody (whose introductory sermon at the Tabernacle is given in fuil), brings 
to its close a volume which assumes considerable knowledge on the part 
of its readers, and yet is hardly sufficiently definite and discriminating for 
educated Christian thinkers, and which yet will have its uses in New England, 
where the language of science and philosophy is affected as the expression of 


1 “The Supernatural Factor in Revivals.” By Q. T. Townsend, D.D. Boston : 
Lee & Shepard. Pp. 311. 
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religious thought. It is due, however, to the writer to say that he makes 
large and apt quotations from the Scriptures, and that he has prepared himself 
for the discussion of his theme by the examination of much of the literature of 
his subject. 


CREED AND Conpuct '—Is a collection of sermons by Mr. Frothingham, 
of which it is extremely difficuit to find out the central thought, or the 
primary object. The volume shows dissatisfaction with things as they are; it 
vindicates the “ Radical” with great vehemence from supposed imputations, 
and yet owns that “ Radicalism” has a “ burden of rudeness, crudeness, vio- 
lence, and harsh destructiveness at present classed with it.” But it is difficult 
to see what it proposes. It is in sympathy with Science, which Christianity is 
assumed to denounce unconditionally. It is against “ Creeds” in its declara- 
tions, and yet assumes that creeds must be more or less specific, and that 
conduct is zow recognized as the true test of them. Its language is so vague 
as to leave a reader in constant doubt of the writer’s meaning, or indeed as to 
whether there was a definite meaning. Take the opening sentence as typical 
of many others in the book: “It is generally admitted now, by people of all 
faiths and all shades of faith, that conduct is the test of Creed.” Does this 
mean that conduct is the test of the truth of a creed, or the tendency of a 
creed, or of the sincerity of a professor ofa creed? On the same page occurs 
another sentence typical of the writer’s indeterminateness : “ The intelligent and 
rational . . . . make conduct here a necessary accompaniment of 
felicity hereafter.” It is difficult to see what this means. Intelligent and 
rational Christians have always believed that good conduct is a necessary 
accompaniment of that faith to which future felicity is promised. A style of 
overstatement and rash generalization also runs through the book; as, for 
example, on p. 11, “ Parker’s movement was really a second reformation.” 
Then follows another of the indeterminate sentences: “ Luther transferred 
the articles of the Creed from Church to Bible, modifying them somewhat the 
better to accommodate them to their newshrine.” As far as this is intelligible, 
it is not historical. A “shrine ” does not make its contents: The Church had 
made doctrines, Luther said she had no right to do that ; that the Bible pre- 
scribed what man is to believe, i.c., doctrines. Luther took his beliefs from the 
Bible, instead of from the Church, The idea of his modifying them to suit 
the Bible in which they were to be accommodated as in a shrine, to which he 
transferred them, is, so far as it is intelligible, not consistent with that honesty 
for which we are sure, even from this book, the author would give credit to 
the leader in that reformation to which he thinks Theodore Parker’s was 
second, 

There appears to be, according to this book, a “new Creed” somewhere 
in course of development, but what it is, no man can say from this work. It 
is one, however, from which “ the passive virtues, resignation, submission, abne- 
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gation, patience,” if they flow, must take a secondary place, that namely of 
«filling in the interstices of life, ministering to the occasions when aspiration 
can not spread its wings.” In order to show the need of this new creed, all 
existing forms of thought and life are held up as poor failures, and the hope is 
held out that the new creed will commend itself to the poor especially, and 
can be understood and lived ‘out by every body. It will have no mysteries. 
Still the “ process of adjustment to the new creed is difficult (p. 23), and re- 
quires all the effort that the intelligent and earnest can make.” So we must 
wait for something that is not Catholic; not Unitarian; not Parkerism; not 
Christian ; but which will be quite new and. produce a new conduct. What 
it is to be, it is hard ta see. Science, he tells us on p. 53, has made the 
noblest comment on the words of Jesus, “ Thy will not mine be done, which is 
the highest religion.” But is not this of the nature of the self-denial which is 
to take asecondary place? Protestantism, he tells us on p. 18, “ trains its servants 
in aspiration, self-respect, self-assertion, reliance on the personal conscience, 
faith in the soul, courage to meet and power to resist calamity.” Other and 
opposite virtues are inculcated by other systems. As they differ from one another, 
the new conduct will differ from the products of them all. The new creed will 
produce a conduct different from all the old, but combining all the good of all 
the old. It may get men out of God’s arms and make them therefore more free 
and happy. It may (for much is still contingent) remove from some a hope of 
immortality, but if so, it will set men to make more of this life. Yet when the 
writer gives a sermon on “the whole duty of man,” and one looks for a 
picture of the “ new conduct,” not a line of it is there. After a rhapsodical 
eulogy on the glory and felicity of every man following the bent of his own 
nature, as in the orator, patriot, artist, actor, and other attractive persons (but 
nothing to set right the forger, tramp, and murderer, who also follow the 
“bent” somehow), the duties are touched. But they are simply honesty, 
truthfulness, which are certainly as old in their inculcation as the Decalogue ; 
and with a tremendous and not unjust philippic against “the dusiness of phi- 
lanthropy ” the chapter closes. We are constrained to say that society gains 
nothing in definite thought, or even in clear expression, in new views, in higher 
motives, in deeper reverence, from this book; while it contains not a little that 
is injurious in tendency. We can understand how its high-sounding language 
seems to a certain class of hearers impressive, oracular, and full of great ideas. 
But the reader of good books will be apt to say, of all that he understands in 
it, “ We have heard this before, and nothing came of it.” 


Warren's History OF THE BuNKER Hitt MonumMent.’—This book 
has the prime merit of a local history; it smacks of the soil; and we have 
found its perusal a relief from the reading of the multitude of books that are 
intended to please every body. The local enthusiasms that have fired their 
record are all interesting, from that of the Directors’ Address, published ‘in 


1“The History of the Bunker Hill Monument Association.” By George Wash- 
ington Warren. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 1877. 8vo, pp. 422. 
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1824, in which General William Sullivan declared that the proposed work 
“should be, and shall be, the grandest in the world,” adding that it would 
cost $75,000 (p. 86), to Mr. Warren’s own eulogy of the structure as “the 
finest monumental work in the world.” But we shall hardly look to his 
book for criticism of the monument. How the idea of its erection was origi- 
nated; how the contest between the rival designs began in 1825, and how 
the struggle between the partisans of the column and the partisans of the 
obelisk was closed at last by the adoption of Greenough’s design, which is 
substantially that of the present monument; how Solomon Willard was 
appointed the architect, and devoted the best years of his life, without remu- 
neration, to the execution of the work, superintending every step of its prog- 
ress, from the laying, or rather the re-laying, of the corner-stone in 1826 to 
the placing. of the cap-stone in 1842, “Saturday, July 23d, at six in the 
morning,” as the record specifies; and how, finally, the self-sacrificing 
architect could point to it as one of the strongest and most solidly built 
structures ever erected in modern times for the money paid out ”—these 
are among the salient points of interest in the record. Willard’s character 
was one of no little interest. To his skill and devotion the success of 
the work was in large part due. He was not a book architect, but he 
had the medieval builder’s zeal for actual construction. Of his life, says Mr. 
Warren, “ one might select, as the most impressive passage, his first presence 
in the solitary clefts of the rocks, viewing the quarry he had discovered, and 
studyibg how best to take fresh from nature’s storehouse the massive material 
for the monument.” We have a vivid glimpse, too, of the experiments of the 
Committee on Design toward the determination of the proportions of the 
monument. Colonel Baldwin took the committee “to the Boston and Rox- 
bury mill-dam, whence, across the then vacant space, the surface of Bunker 
Hill could be seen. * Against the railing of the sidewalk he fastened, in turn, 
miniature models he had prepared of different proportions; then, going to a 
sufficient distance in the opposite direction, so that the model would appear 
to be transferred to the hill, as if standing thereon in full size, he would study, 
with them, its effect as seen at a distance. ‘Thus they were enabled to decide 
upon the proper size of base and the proper scale of diminish” (p. 182). 

It remains to add that this volume is an exceptionally beautiful piece of 
typography, and is fully illustrated by means of engravings and heliotype 
reproductions of original documents. 


Tue SittverR Country.'—This brave attempt to withdraw public attention 
from the great North-west by painting the glories of the South-west, is, if we 
mistake not, from the pen of a rising lawyer in the West, who has the encour- 
agement of his South-western friends, and substantial support of those inter- 
ested in the material development of the country of New Spain, which pro- 
vides him with his text and facts. Presuming to know the usual incentive to 


1 “The Silver Country ; or, The Great South-west.” By Alex. D.Anderson. New 
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a work of this kind, we are only surprised at the judicial tone maintained 
throughout. Our author finds encouragement to believe that this country of 
New Spain is still to be, as in the past, our £?7 Dorado, The book is full in its 
description of territory. The wealth in silver and gold already produced 
without the aid of railroad or public highway of any respectable sort amounts 
to $4,887,512,605, or twice the amount of the debt of the United States at 
the close of the year 1876. Our author naturally concludes that under the 
stimulus of the new policy of reconciliation, the undiscovered resources of 
this rich region will be readily, and to a far greater extent, uncovered and de- 
veloped by Americans, who represent the only progressive civilization on the 
continent, and who will now be let in. The history begins with the conquest 
of Mexico, in 1521. New Spain proves to be a continuation of the territories 
now known as Mexico, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Texas, Nevada, 
Utah, and Southern and Western Colorado, which territories comprise what he 
calis the great South-west. Besides gold and silver, this country possesses 
great fertility of soil. Wheat, cotton, Indian corn, and barley grow there; 
cattle find abundant pasture; wool-growing is prolific; coffee afid sugar are 
staples ; cochineal, silk, quicksilver, fruits, and wines add to the wealth and 
luxury of the inhabitants, His authorities are carefully cited, and the result is 
found that amid the importance of national highways and the necessity of 
short available routes to obtain eastern and southern commerce, the oppor- 
tunity is at last given for the “railway builders” (or Anglo-Americans) to fol- 
low their destiny by building the Southern Pacific Railway—in whose interest 
he is writing. 
This book is furnished with a comprehensive map. 


MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History.'—This magazine fills a unique place 
in American periodical literature. Although the want of such a periodical 
had been long felt in a limited circle of historians and scholars, yet its exist- 
ence was only assured when the United States had attained its hundredth 
birthday, and. the retrospective and historic spirit had taken possession of the 
popular mind. The success of this new literary enterprise is due both to its 
adaptation to the wants of the historic spirit of our time, and to the judicious 
selection of the articles and documents which appear in the pages of the 
magazine. In addition to historical and biographical sketches of an enter- 
taining and instructive character, we find, in the volume before us, some rare 
old letters and other mss., which are of great interest. The volume is embel- 
lished with portraits and maps. 

New York. 


'* The Magazine of American History, with Notes and Queries.”’ Edited by 
John Austin Stevens. Vol. I., 1877. New York and Chicago: A. S, Barnes & Co. 
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Dr. ScHLIEMANN’s “ Mycen#&.”"—This work, which has a Preface by 
Mr. Gladstone, is devoted to a statement of the discoveries of Dr. Schlie- 
mann, which have become a matter of such profound interest. This latest 
discoverer has great faith in Homer as the narrator of veritable history— 
indeed, in this respect, he is far in advance of all Homeric students in our 
own country. If Dr. Schliemann’s work leaves much undecided—as is of 
necessity the case—it is valuable as another incitement to the investigation 
of problems which are now engaging the attention of the learned. The 
Mycenzan relics are at present exhibited at South Kensington. The value 
of Dr. Schliemann’s labors in the Troad is now universally recognized ; and 
it is to the credit of England that the discoverer has been so warmly wel- 
comed and appreciated among us. The American publishers have the 
credit of an elegant and appropriate edition. 


Moore's UNPUBLISHED Works.*—This is a miscellaneous collection of 
writings, hitherto inedited and uncollected, by the poet Thomas Moore. 
Mr. Shepherd furnishes an introduction and explanatory notes. The pieces 
‘take a wide range, embracing the humorous, the satirical, and the senti- 
mental. We are also treated to certain suppressed passages from the 
memoirs of Lord Byron. To the book collector this work will unquestion- 
ably’ commend itself, while Moore’s admirers among general readers may 
turn to its pages with the certainty of finding many an hour’s amusement 
and interest. 


Lorp MELBourveE.*—Although Lord. Melbourne had neither the genius 
of a Peel nor the versatility of a Gladstone, he is one of the most con- 
spicuous figures in recent English politics. Mr. Torrens—who has written 
these voltimes with much care and sympathy—adduces the reasons for the 
extraordinary popularity acquired by the Whig statesman. He was neither 
an orator, a jurist, a financier, nor a legislator, but he had other qualities 
which endeared him both to his sovereign and contemporary politicians. He 
was a “ great gentleman,” high-minded without assumption, munificent, care- 
ful of the interests of the crown, faithful to party, outspoken yet sensitive to 
misrepresentation, ever placable and ready to forgive a wrong. He made 
few enemies and many warmly-attached friends. He gained a reputation 
second to that of no statesman of modern times. Mr. Torrens, who has 


1**Mycenz: a Narrative of Researches and Discoveries at Mycenz and Ti- 
ryns.” By Dr. Henry Schliemann. London: John Murray. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. 

*“* Prose and Verse.” By Thomas Moore. Chiefly from the author’s manu- 
scripts, and all hitherto inedited and uncollected. By R. H. Shepherd. Chatto & 
Windus. 

3 ‘* Memoirs of the Right Hon. William, second Viscount Melbourne.” By W. 
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every literary qualification for the task, has compiled Lord Melbourne's 
memoirs with much tact, discrimination, and ability. 


Tue WorLD WELL Lost.'—This is one of the best novels which have 
been published for a long time. Mrs. Lynn Linton has not only constructed 
a love story of great interest, but has told it with much grace and power. 
The characters of Mrs, Smith (with a terrible secret sorrow weighing upon 
her), and her son and daughter, Derwent and Muriel, are not likely soon to 
be forgotten by any reader. The author has a keen, shrewd wit, which is 
occasionally flavored with vinegar; but, on the whole, we must admit that 
her talent as a censor of society is judiciously employed. Certainly her 
present work, while it has many smart and perhaps a few ill-natured things, 
more than atones for them by many delightful, touching, and tender things. 
The publishers have issued the novel in a very handsome form with illustra- 


tions. 


Miss MISANTHROPE.*—This is a novel which grows upon one. Mr. 
McCarthy has written no cleverer story, and it worthily sustains his reputa- 
tion, ‘There is much idyllic beauty in it, while the portrait of the heroine is 
vividly drawn, There are some effective thrusts at certain new schools of 
art and poetry which have recently come to the front ; but the charm of the 
novel lies, after all, in its graceful portraiture of the heroine, and its very con- 
siderable descriptive and analytical power. The story is admirably illus- 
trated, 


Lives OF THE Lorps STRANGFORD.*—This is one of a class of works 
which are most welcome. It relates in clear and entertaining style the lives 
of three mep of note, who were respectively and successively Lord Strang- 
ford. ‘The last of these was probably the most profound Oriental scholar of 
his time, and he certainly had a close acquaintance with the peoples and 
countries of the East. Mr. Fonblanque at this juncture has, therefore, done 
well in putting forth his volume. 


Mrs. OvipHant’s New Srory.‘—The last novel by Mrs. Oliphant (as 
she writes so many, perhaps it is as well to state that I mean Cari/2) was a 
very inferior work for so competent an artist and so clever a writer. It is 
with pleasure, consequently, that I acknowledge “ Young Musgrave” to be 
a great advance upon it. It is really remarkable to see with what freshness 
and interest Mrs. Oliphant can invest her stories when she appears at her 
best. Her analysis of character, and descriptive passages in the present 


1“ The World well Lost.” By E. Lynn Linton, author of “ Patricia Kemball,” 
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novel are of a high order; and there is more of that which has become a 
sine qua non to the general reader, namely, plot, than is usually the case 
with this author. There can be no objection to a writer being prolific, so 
long as she writes with talent. This, if not always, is mostly the case with 
Mrs. Oliphant. 


Mr. Biacx’s New Nove .'—Mr. Black has written so many good nov- 
els that the reader will be impatient in coming across a comparative failure. 
Yet the present story is generally regarded as being much inferior to many of 
iis previous works, notwithstanding the strong individuality of two of its char- 
acters, Mr. Hugh Balfour and Lady Sylvia Blythe. In the new novel, which 
the author has just commenced in Good Words, his numerous admirers will 
be glad to recognize a full recovery of his best powers. 


ENGLAND AND Inp1A.2—Of the making of books on India there is, ap- 
parently, no end; but here we meet with one which will well repay attention. 
Mr. Routledge writes from actual experience, and from 1870 to 1874 he had 
unusual facilities for becoming acquainted with the views of civil and military 
officials upon Indian questions and English rule, as well as with the views of 
the natives. That the author profited by his experiences will be immediately 
apparent to any one who takes up this volume. With regard to the future of 
India and the government of Lord Lytton, Mr. Routledge observes that, 
“ supported by a strong party at home, and with the great fact in his favor 
that the Conservative in England may be, and often is, the truest Liberal as 
regards India; and with the fact also in his favor that he stands above all 
Anglo-Indian cliques and special interests, I know not what Lord Lyttcn 
may not do of beneficial work before his rule passes into history.” This book 
will be found very valuable to all persons who desire an acquaintance with the 
past and the present of India, and it will also be found of interest to the gen- 


eral reader. 


Tue Art oF Beauty.’—This book ought to do something in the way of 
fostering the esthetic element in all readers, but especially in those of the 
gentler sex. Mrs. Haweis writes with knowledge, and gives many hints of 
practical value in regard to dress, personal ornaments, furniture, etc. ‘There 
is a good deal of plain speaking in the course of the volume, but that is ren- 
dered necessary by the present fashions of society. 


By Love anp Law.‘—This is a novel of much promise, Its writer is 
new to literature, and there is every hope of her doing really good work. Even 
in her first effort there is a freshness and also a cleverness which might natu- 


+ “Green Pastures and Piccadilly.” By William Black. Macmillan & Co. 
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rally be associated with a more practiced pen. The characters of Frank Hal- 
tead and the heroine are drawn with a palpable and refreshing realism. The 
printers are responsible for some curious and annoying blunders, not the least 
vexing to an author who is writing upon art being that which attributes to 
Mr. Ruskin the authorship of “ The Stones of Vienna.” 


SPENSER FOR CHILDREN.'—This is a companion volume to Mrs. Haweis’s 
“ Chaucer for Children.” Alike in illustrations as in letter-press, it may be 
pronounced satisfactory. Spenser is not the simplest of English authors, or 
one easily susceptible of transcription into the language of childhood, but 
Miss Towry has confessedly executed her task with considerable ability and 
success. The element of the marvelous and the weird in Spenser is well cal- 
culated to make him a favorite when rendered in an attractive manner for 
children. 





FREDERICK I. AND THE COMMUNES OF LomBARDY.*—This history, which 
is inscribed to Mr. Gladstone, deals with the rise of Italian liberty. In a 
preliminary discourse, which occupies one fourth of the volume, Signor Testa 
takes a general view of the condition of Italy before the war, whose course it 
is his principal object to describe. The main portion of the work, which is 
written in an interesting style, and in a large spirit, is concerned with the im- 
portant period between 1152 and 1183. 


Sipcwick’s Metuons or Eruics.*—This is the second edition of a work 
which stands in need of no commendation. It has already taken its place 
among the standard books upon the subject. Mr. Sidgwick has made consid- 
erable alterations in, and additions to, the first edition, and explains the nature 
of these modifications and changes in the preface to the present edition. The 
author has succeeded in a difficult task, namely, that of making the study of 
ethics interesting to the general reader. 


DicTIONARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE.*—This is a work which was much 
needed, and it is accomplished, on the whole, in a very satisfactory manner. 
The author says he has aimed at furnishing the general public with what may 
be best described as a comprehensive guide to English literature, and this 
alone will show the magnitude of his task. The volume consists of upward 
of seven hundred closely-printed pages, in double columns ; and in the case 
of every well-known author, Mr. Adams has told briefly all that is necessary 
to be related concerning him. The dictionary will prove an invaluable one 
to students and men of letters. 


1 «« Spenser for Children.” By M. H. Towry. Chatto & Windus. 

*** History of the War of Frederick I. against the Communes of Lombardy.” 
By Giovanni Battista Testa. Smith, Elder & Co. 

3 ** The Methods of Ethics.” By Henry Sidgwick, M.A. Macmillan & Co. 

4 «Dictionary of English Literature; being a Comprehensive Guide to English 
Authors and their Works.” By W. Davenport Adams. Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 
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Lire OF THE Prince Consort.'—This work is exceeding its anticipated 
dimensions, In all probability the war in the East, and the present position 
of the Eastern Question, led Mr. Martin, and his illustrious co//aboratrive 
Queen Victoria, to enlarge the present installment of the memoirs, which deals 
with the three years of the Crimean War, If the volume serves no other 
purpose, it will demonstrate the folly of the assumption (once tolerably com- 
mon) that the Prince Consort knew nothing of British interests and foreign 
politics, It is now seen that the Prince was a supporter of Turkey in 1854 
and 1855, not because he was enamored of the Ottoman rule, but because he 
considered the Turkish Empire a necessary check upon Russia and her 
ambitious designs. Whether he would have taken a pro-Turkish view of the 
present war it is impossible to say; but the supporters of the Government 
naturally affirm that he would, just as they now say that her Majesty is in 
complete sympathy and accord with the Eastern policy of Lord Beaconsfield. 
The impression of many is that the Prince Consort was too sensible a man to 
have been affected by the present Russian scare; but this, like the assertion 
of those who take the opposite view, is of course only speculation, All per- 
sons, however, whatever their political opinions may be, may follow this Life 
of the Prince Consort with interest. No one can say that it is superfluous, 
and a word of praise is due to Mr, Martin for the ability with which he has 
executed his task. It is expected that the work will take two more volumes 


to complete. 


HIsToRY OF THE ENGLISH PEopLE.*—This is the first volume of an 
amplification of Mr. Green’s “ Short History ”"—a work which has obtained so 
great a popularity that upward of fifty thousand copies have been disposed 
‘of within a brief period. Mr. Green is executing his more formidable task 
in a latge and effective manner. He has not the brilliancy of style of a Ma- 
caulay, nor the spirit of philosophical inquiry of a Hallam, but he has quali- 
ties of his own of a high and sterling order, which will cause his work to 
supersede most of the histories now in vogue. Our author has the great 
merit of carefulness and accuracy, and in dealing with periods of English 
history which have caused much dissension among historians, he is most 
conscientious in citing all the authorities which bear upon it. The scale of 
his work is one of great magnitude, the first volume—consisting of nearly six 
hundred pages—being concerned only with English history from 449 to 1461. 
The divisions of the volume are as follows: “Early England ;” “ Foreign 
Kings ;” “The Charter;” and “The Parliament.” No words of praise can 
be too great for the thoroughness of Mr. Green’s treatment of his important 
subject. The volume is embellished with eight maps. 


1«*The Life of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort.” By Theodore Martin. 


Vol. III. Smith, Elder & Co. 
* “ History of the English People.” By John Richard Green, M.A. Macmillan 


& Co. 
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LONDON IN THE JACOBITE TiMEs.'—Dr. Doran is an experienced com- 
piler of works of this nature, and his latest effort of a semi-historical character 
well sustains his reputation, It is even more valuable than many of his pre- 
vious works from the fact that it gives a complete view of the Jacobite move- 
ment, and therefore has some pretensions besides those of a gossipy personal 
record. The time which this work covers in the political and literary history 
of Great Britain is one of special interest. Walpole was among the states- 
men who then flourished, and Pope, Gray, Goldsmith, Johnson, and others 
shed luster upon the literary annals of the period. Dr. Doran follows Jaco- 
bitism down to the times of Queen Victoria, in the earlier portion of whose 
reign it existed, or at least had sympathizers with and descendants of well- 
known adherents to the cause of the Pretender. A work like this can not be 
quoted from, seeing that quotations might be culled from every page. It must 
be read and enjoyed as a whole. 


Democracy IN Europe.*— This work is a great and valuable addition to 
political history. While cheerfully recognizing its importance, however, I 
can not so fully praise its method. In separate chapters, Sir Erskine May— 
who takes the moderate Liberal stand-point—traces the rise and progress of 
Democracy in Continental nations; but there is little to show the inter- 
change of influence which each state had upon its neighbor. The author 
has not the philosophic breadth of Hallam, but his work is undoubtedly very 
valuable for its clearness, general accuracy, and the manner in which the 
informational side of the question is exposed. Although professedly only 
dealing with Europe, Sir Erskine May would have done well to refer to the 
progress of Democracy in America, where its principles have attained the 
most perfect development. 


By SrrEAM AND Sea.3—Magazine articles are not always worth re- 
publication, but Mr. Senior’s papers have such a freshness and truthfulness to 
nature that they deserve preservation. He gives us sketches of many pleas- 
ant nooks in old England, while anglers will thank him for the valuable hints 
he throws out which have a special reference to themselves. 


Patcrave’s “ Herrick.”*‘—This is a beautiful little volume, edited by 
aman of true poetic taste. He has fulfilled the task of selection from Herrick’s 
very numerous poems with judgment and discrimination. Those who desire 
to become acquainted with the best effusions of that charming old writer, 
Robert Herrick, have now the opportunity. 


*“ London in the Jacobite Times.” By Dr. Doran. Bentley & Son. 

2“ Democracy in Europe: A History.” By Sir Thomas Erskine May, K.C.B. 
Longmans & Co. 

3 «* By Stream and Sea: a Book for Wanderers and Anglers.” By William Senior 
(‘‘Red Spinner”). London: Chatto & Windus. 

* “* A Selection from the Lyrical Poems of Robert Herrick.” By F. T. Palgrave. 
London and New York : Macmillan & Co. 
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Tue Epistce or S. Barnasas.'—Mr. Cunningham has here done ser- 
viceable work. With great care he has gathered together all that is known 
concerning the epistle of which he treats, and has discussed its date and 
authorship with conspicuous fairness and ability. Accompanying the body of 
the work, we have the Greek text, the Latin version, and a new English trans- 
lation and commentary. We have not space to examine the work at length, 
but it needs no other commendation than the fact that its writer is also the 
author of that remarkable work, “The Influence of Descartes on Metaphysical 
Speculation in England,” which upon its appearance was received with 
marked favor by those possessing competent knowledge upon the subject. 
Mr. Cunningham writes so lucidly that even the general reader may find some 
interest in his work. GeorGE BARNETT SMITH. 

LonpDoNn. 
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Wuat Professor von Ranke thinks of Frederic the Great has only a per- 
sonal, or, if one prefers, a psychological interest. The deliberate opinion of 
so broad a scholar, and so acute a critic, is of value on any historical person- 
age, as on any historical event; but beyond that he adds nothing to our 
knowledge of Frederic, does nothing to dissipate the mischievous errors which 
Mr. Carlyle made so popular. The first half of the work which lies before 
us? is, therefore, merely an elaborate but not very audacious biographical 
study. : 

With the second character in the volume, the case is somewhat different. 
The earth is still fresh on the grave of Frederic William IV., late King of 
Prussia, and the passions of his eventful but unhappy reign have not all expired. 
The archives of the time are still jealously guarded from profane eyes. But Pro- 
fessor Ranke is a privileged person, both in virtue of his character as historio- 
gtapher of Prussia, and of his intimate relations to the reigning house. He was 
a personal friend and confidant of Frederic William 1V. His reputation for 
prudence, which in the eyes of the Prussian court alone makes him competent 
to write the lives of Prussian kings, is in no danger of being sacrificed to liter- 
ary effect ; his political views are tempered with a grave and weighty conserva- 
tism. It was natural, therefore, in view of these advantages, that he should 
have had an opportunity to prepare his little monograph in the light of new and 
exclusive information. The papers that were put into his hands referred chiefly, 
he says, to the early education of the young prince, and to the constitutional 
struggle of 1847. One of these subjects is of surpassing interest to the ortho- 


* “A Dissertation on the Epistle of S. Barnabas.” By the Rev. W. Cunning- 
ham. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

* «Friedrich der Grosse ; Friedrich Wilhelm der Vierte : Zwei Biographien,” von 
Leopold von Ranke. Leipsic: Duncker und Humboldt. 1878. 
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dox court clergy, and to military pedagogues. The“other ought to interest 
every patriot in Prussia. 

In spite of von Ranke’s evident admiration for Frederic William, for the 
purity of his personal character, for his felicitous intellectual qualities, in spite 
of his apparent sympathy with the king’s general purposes during that mem- 
orable decade, he presents in effect a deplorable picture of the royal weakness 
and obstinacy, of the arrogance of his methods, the contempt of reason and 
experience, the virtues no less than the faults, which nearly precipitated 
Prussia into a frightful catastrophe. The duty of Frederic William was clear 
and simple. His father, Frederic William III., had promised in 1810, and 
again at several other epochs, that a representation of the people should be 
introduced to codperate with the crown in government; but this promise was 
evaded under various pretexts until its author died. On account of the old 
king’s hard vicissitudes, the people forbore to press their claims too violently. 
In the mean time the Congress of Vienna, where Metternich’s influence was 
paramount, had taken up the subject of constitutional reform in the German 
states, and agreed on the principle that the various princes ought not to issue 
public loans without the consent of their estates. Frederic William IV. 
ignored the pledges of his father and recurred to the less liberal engagements 
of the Vienna diplomatists. He would have no parliament to divide the pre- 
rogative of the crown, no representation of the people, as his father had 
solemnly promised ; but he would consult the estates of the realm before con- 
tracting new loans or imposing new taxes. The question then arose, how- 
ever, what are the “ Estates of the Realm?” ‘The answer to this question 
was attempted by the King himself in 1846, and put in the form of a memo- 
randum or fvo memoria which was a masterpiece of royal pedantry. Von 
Ranke can find nothing better to say for it than that it had logical unity. 
He omits to say that it had any practical merit, and the omission seems to be 
very significant. But though the biographer does not say this for himself, he 
shows that the King’s ministers felt it to be true, and intimated as much to His 
Majesty. The King’s object was thoroughly insincere. He wished to make 
such reforms as would satisfy the letter of the Vienna compact, without sur- 
rendering any real power, especially to the elected delegates of the people. 
Hence the conception of the United Diet—the “ Vereinigter Landtag.” It 
was simply to be the union or fusion into a single national council of the 
separate provincial local assemblies. ‘These assemblies were all that remained 
of the old medieval estates. They were made up of representatives of the 
nobles, the knights, the towns, and the peasant communes, who deliberated 
as they met in four different sections, and had but a slight influence on pro 
vincial affairs, All these are, of course, well-known facts, But what Professor 
von Ranke brings out with novel clearness is the singular mixture of self-con- 
fidence, vacillation, timidity, rashness, and duplicity in His Majesty’s conduct. 
It is certain that when he laid his scheme before the ministers for their advice 
he had already determined to maintain it, whatever that advice should be. 
This is not the way a considerate and honorable prince treats his confidential 
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councilors, At the same time the worst enemies of the King are agreed to 
acquit him of conscious dishonesty. He lived under the influence of absurd 
theories of governments; he had a morbid dread of democracy and radicalism ; 
his nature was fantastic, dreamy, imaginative, and he was no more able to 
keep the balance between right and wrong than between the real and the 
unreal, the practical and the unpractical, in politics. Accordingly he called 
together his United Diet, and it lasted about one year. It broke the fall of the 
poor king from his medieval theories to the reality of a national parliament ; 
and so was of some service. But Professor von Ranke fails to change the 
popular judgment of his royal hero and friend. 

The most remarkable thing about Herr Frenzel’s volumes! is their title. 
There once appeared in Germany an “epoch-making” work, the “ Ham- 
burger Dramaturgie;” the author was named Lessing, and he afterward 
came to acquire a rank in literature to which the excellent critic of the /Va- 
tional Zeitung can hardly aspire. Lessing's brilliant crifigues contributed to 
overthrow the supremacy of French playwrights in Germany, but Dr. Frenzel 
has no apparent insurrectionary purpose. His volumes are mere collections 
of ephemeral theatrical notices, written for a Berlin daily. The author ranks 
indeed as one of the best among Berlin critics, but the best is not extremely 
good ; and these selected favorites suggest disagreeable comparisons, not only 
with the essays of Lessing, whose name they parody, but also with the best 
workmanship of Paris or New York, of Vienna or London. Above all things, 
Betlin critics ought to learn that life is short, and that hasty commentaries 
on theatrical events need not always embody a philosophical dissertation. 

Paul Heyse is one of the more promising among the younger novelists of 
Germany. Originally inclined to the learned sciences and a professorship, he 
was shut out of the Vatican Library, where he was studying some old manu- 
scripts ; and in disgust he renounced his plans and took to literature. Science 
may not lose by this, but literature certainly gains. Heyse has less poetical 
genius and less familiarity with peasant and rural life; he has not explored 
society with so sharp an eye as Spielhagen ; but he has a happy, airy fancy, and 
pleasant descriptive powers. For some time he was known chiefly as a writer of 
graceful and popular tales, and of dainty little poems in which the charm of 
the workmanship was more apparent than depth of thought or brilliancy of 
imagination.2 The sketch-book is a collection of these latter. Nearly all of 
them, it would seem, have been already published in some form, and they want 
therefore the attraction of novelty. But most of them were worth preserving 
in more permanent style. I may hint, perhaps, 2 srofos of Heyse, that Amer- 
ican publishers who snatch up so eagerly every thing from Auerbach and 
Spielhagen, not to speak of the late irrepressible Madame Miihlbach, ought 
to examine the two novels “ Kinder der Welt,” and “ Im Paradiese.” 


* “ Berliner Dramaturgie,” von Carl Frenzel. 2 vols. Hanover: Karl Riimpler. 


1877. 
* “‘Skizzenbuch : Lieder und Bilder,” von Paul Heyse. Berlin: Wilhelm Hertz. 


1877. 
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PrRoFEssoR VircHOw’s little work, which was originally delivered as° 
an address before the annual congress of German naturalists and physicians 
at Munich, has now been printed and is circulating as literature. Few recent 
productions of the same sort have produced such a sensation. The great 
Berlin pathologist had hitherto ranked not merely as a fearless defender of 
scientific truth, but also as one of those audacious radicals who have a ten- 
dency to adopt extreme views simply because they are extreme. This char- 
acter he disavows once for all. His discourse was rather an elaborate plea for 
caution and conservatism in matters of scientific progress, for rejecting as 
truths what are as yet only hypotheses, and above all for keeping out of 
the system of public instruction all doctrines which are not accepted as univer- 
sal truths. Although his remarks were general, they were provoked by the 
arrogant demonstration of Professor Haeckel of Jena, the leading Darwinian 
of Germany. Professor Virchow took occasion not exactly to repudiate the 
doctrine of equivocal generation, but at best to declare that in his opinion as 
a scientific man that doctrine had not yet been scientifically established, and 
could therefore lay no claim to be accepted as such. These conservative ut- 
terances caused great satisfaction in Germany, and they may be read with 
profit by every serious person. 

THE ARTICLES of Herr von Weber,? a son of the composer and one 
of the first German authorities on railway questions, have a certain degree of 
permanent value. He is at his best when teaching his own specialty, though 
even here he sometimes makes strange blunders. In one of his contributions 
to a German periodical he put into the mouth of President Lincoln, &@ propos 
of western railway enterprises, the bloodthirsty sentiment that the chief thing 
was not to build good roads but to build them quickly, a year’s gain in the 
completion being worth any number of lives! Nevertheless Herr von Weber 
is a standard author, and in this collection of essays shows a versatility of gifts 
not hitherto suspected. 

Macautay’s “History of England” has been called a magnificent 
Whig pamphlet. The magnificent would hardly be applied to Herr Parisius’s 
sketch of political parties in Germany since 1848,' but it may be described as 
history degraded to the service of party controversy, or as a party pamphlet 
thinly disguised in the robes of history, just as one prefers. The author is 
one of the leaders of the “ Fortschritts-partei ” or advanced liberals. He may 
be called its secretary-general, its official editor; and the work before us is 
therefore to be taken as an authorized manifesto of the party. This explana- 
tion will put the reader on his guard against any false impression that might be 
made by the tone and tendency of the book, and the rest may be unreservedly 


'“*Die Freiheit der Wissenschaft im modernen Staat,” von Rudolf Virchow. 
Berlin: Verlag von Wiegandt, Hempel & Parey. 1877. 
2“*Schauen und Schaffen,” von M."M. von Weber. Stuttgart: Edward Hall- 


berger. 1878. 
*“*Deutschlands politische Parteien und das Ministerium Bismarck,” von 


Ludolf Parisius. Berlin: J. Guttentag. 1878. 
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commended, The Party of Progress has reached a ripe old age for a country 
where political organizations are in a state of eternal dissolution. During the 
first decade of the constitution there were general distinctions of conservative 
and radical, or in the chamber of Right and Left, but the Party of Progress 
was the first, according to Herr Parisius, which{put forth a complete programme 
of opinions and actions. This was in 1861. Next year came Bismarck and 
the “Conflict.” During these four years the Party of Progress comprised 
nearly all the Liberal deputies, and it made a steady but ineffectual resistance 
to the unconstitutional course of the ministry. But in 1866, after Sadowa, a 
schism arose. The government came in with an offer of reconciliation, which 
a great majority of the Liberals accepted. Hence a National Liberal party, 
which has the relative though not the absolute majority both in the Prussian 
and in the Imperial Diet, which has pretty steadily supported Bismarck since 
1866, and hopes soon to see a parliamentary cabinet of its own men. The 
remnant of the original Progressists, who refused Bismarck’s compromise, 
maintained the old party organization and name. The course of these de- 
velopments is described by Herr Parisius with great detail, and with copious 
citations from official documents, The present volume brings the history 
down to the year 1874, and is apparently to be followed by another or others. 
BERLIN. HERBERT TUTTLE. 


It would really be too tantalizing to tell at this late date about the Ger- 
man Christmas books. Each reader has given mother, sister, and sweetheart 
the prettiest thing he could find, and it would vex him to learn of new and 
now useless stores to choose from. But—happy thought !—there are birth- 
days to come, and we may venture to mention three artistic works. 

The first one looks like an old friend, for it has been under way for more 
than a year, visiting subscribers in those ingenious thin “numbers,” which, 
with the driblet process of paying, are so hard to resist. It is “ Switzerland,” ! 
edited by Dr. Gsell-Fels, well known for his guide-books on Italy and France, 
and for a magnificent book on Venice, and whose very name seems so appro- 
priate for a Swiss work. Dr. Gsell-Fels furnished the text, while some twenty 
and more artists, among whom it will be enough to mention A. Calame, sup- 
plied the pictures, all doing their work well. The old traveler will be thrilled 
at the sight of familiar points in the scenery and of well-known corners in 
towns, The three hundred and sixty pictures, sixty of which are large, spread 
before us views of cities, as Luzerne, Ziirich, Lausanne ; passes, as the ravine 
in the Bernina Pass, the Rawyl Pass; glaciers, as the Rosenlain, between the 
Wellhorn and the Engelhérner; and brooks, as the Giessbach on Lake Brienz 
and the Staubbach in the Lauterbrunnenthal. Even a few genre pictures vary 
the list, and show us the starting of a steamer or a school examination. The 


“Die Schweiz.” Mit Holzschnitten nach Bildern und Zeichnungen. 2 vols. 
Von Gsell-Eels, Munich and Berlin: Bruckmann. 1877 and 1878. (232 and 266 
pp., large folio.) Bound, mark 85 = $21.25. 
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smaller pictures in the text will not be looked at hastily, since the choice of 
view and the skill in execution will alike arrest attention. 

The elegance of this work, and the finished character of many of the 
wood-cuts, will perhaps tend to give new currency to the opinions of those 
who would urge wood-engravers forward to press upon the fineness of metal- 
engravers. Yet the majority of the cuts will satisfy doubtless any but a too 
punctilious stickler for the antique simplicity of line and character. 

We must not more than mention the second art book. It is Marak’s 
“ Forest Solitude,” ' twelve pictures etched by Willmann. Its great attraction 
for Germans and for many Americans will be found not so much in Marak’s 
(said to be pronounced Afarshak) name, as in that of Joseph Victor von 
Scheffel, the author of “ Ekkehard” and of the “Trumpeter of Sakkingen,” 
who wrote the accompanying poetry. 

Other picture-lovers will find in Kaden’s “ Switzerland ”* a companion piece 
to that of Dr. Gsell-Fels above, though not its equal either in text or cut. 
This inferiority is to a certain degree consonant with the fact that Kaden is 
occupied more with the every-day life of the people, and Gsell-Fels with 
historical matter; life may pass with a hasty sketch, history must be a careful 
study to artist as well as to student. 

The student of German literature who has wearied of Vilmar’s good, oft 
reissued, but now somewhat antiquated history, will turn with pleasure to Dr. 
Robert Koenig's “ History of German Literature.”* The part before us is 
the first of the three which are to compose the volume. The dainty gray 
cover, with its exquisite initial “ D,” is but a just promise of the inside. Dr. 
Koenig, the editor of the Daheim, gives us in this part the history as far as 
the year 1300, with a fragment of the following period. Most judiciously, in 
treating of those early times, he describes at length the various interesting 
productions, the Nibelungenlied, etc., room being gained by using a smaller 
type for the actual analysis of works. But one thing at once catches the eye, 
namely, the manner of illustrating, of course particularly in these earlier pages, 
by fac-similes of the old manuscripts. A paleographist will fondle the pages 
and almost fancy he is feeling the parchment. For example, the frontispiece 

-is a page from a twelfth-century manuscript. It contains a picture of the 
three kings worshiping the child at Bethlehem; the gold, silver, green, blue, 
and red of the original, and every shade and scratch on the parchment, stand 
before us. Farther on are a scarlet Ms. with gold and silver letters, a pale 
yellow ms., etc. These illustrations present what is apparently a new and 


*“Waldeinsamkeit,” von J. Marak. Zwélf landschaftliche Stimmungsbilder. 
Radirt von E. Willmann. Mit begleitender Dichtung von J. V. von Scheffel. Wien: 
Kaeser. Large folio. Mark 60 = $15. ; 

***Das Schweizerland,” von W. Kaden. Eine Sommerfahrt durch Gebirg und 
Thal. Stuttgart: Engelhorn. 1878. (viii., 421 pp., large folio.) Bound, mark 75 
= $18.75. 

*** Deutsche Literaturgeschichte,” von R. Koenig. First part, pp. 1-192, large 
8vo. Bielefeld und Leipzig: Velhagen & Klasing. 1878. To be completed in 
three parts. Price of first part, mark 4 = $1. 
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valuable feature. Every one knows the trouble given in referring to and from 
an illustration and its description. Here the delicate tissue-paper which pro- 
tects and faces the picture contains the clear copy of the text of the manu- 
script. This idea might be applied to other pictures with good effect. But 
we must pass on. 

The novels we shall leave for the most part until another occasion; yet 
one noteworthy circumstance in regard to them must be recorded. Whether 
owing to lack of education or to lack of imaginative power, as we can hardly 
believe, or to lack of taste for novels, as some may charitably suggest, the 
fact is that the Catholic publishers can not get Catholic novels enough and 
good enough. In order to remedy this evil, one publisher, Schéningh, of 
Paderborn, offered a prize of $500 for the best Catholic novel, with $350 and 
$300 for the second and third. Another publisher added to this, and a third 
offered $625 for the best novel. The matter will cause quite a stir in the 
study-rooms of Catholic novel authors. 

The new novel of Professor George Ebers carries us into a Catholic field 
of thought, if you please, but views it with other than Catholic eyes. Those 
who have read the learned Leipzig Egyptologist’s “ King’s Daughter,” of 
about 1867, and “ Uarda,” of Christmas, 1876, will be glad to receive his 
“Homo Sum.”! Before these words are read, there will be a new edition 
out; at present it is out of print! In life, in delicacy of thought, and in 
excellence of language it does not fall behind its predecessors. Ebers claims 
that, whereas in the other two books he forced the poet and scholar to make 
mutual concessions, in this one he has permitted nothing to hamper his 
endeavor to express simply and fully an “ idea” which has affected his soul. 
The scene is laid at Sinai, the Serbal of to-day. The time is the fourth 
century. The hero, if we may so speak, is Paul, an anchorite; and when 
we name as another principal figure the councilor Peter, living with his 
family in the oasis Pharan, close at hand, it will at once be seen that the 
author steps boldly into the realm of church tradition. ‘To be brief, he depicts 
the good of social life, the evil of monasticism, without closing his eyes entirely 
to the evil of the former or the good of the latter. Sirona, from Gaul, the 
wife of an old reprobate, is described with most skiliful pencil, until the reader 
is wrapt up in her loveliness and purity. The thorough manliness (“homo 
sum”) of the anchorite draws us to him in all his combats with himself in 
endeavoring to attain the ideal heights of holiness, and we sympathize with 
him and the other anchorites when the “old man ” (speaking in the language 
of the Bible and of the nursery) breaks out again in‘them. Hermas, a young 
and unwilling disciple, utters many a sharp criticism upon the anchorite life ; 
perhaps the best is the brief “ We live like praying beasts !” 

Any one who wishes to know what Professor Ebers looks like, will find a 
portrait of him in the January number of the Worth and South. Inthe same 


1“ Homo Sum,” von G. Ebers. Stuttgart and Leipzig: Hallberger. 1878. 
(xii., 376 pp., large 8vo.) Mark 6 = $1.50. 
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number Ebers describes “ My Grave at Thebes,” not Hibernicé, his real grave, 
but his dwelling-place on the west bank at Thebes while studying Egypt. 
Egyptian travelers must thank him for one novelty; he assures us—charitable 
man!—that the far-famed “ backshish,” the first, last, most frequently heard, 
and most expensive two syllables of the East, that backshish forsooth is often 
not earnest begging, but merely a convenient salutation used by the people 
toward the strangers whom they do not care to bless by a “ Peace be with 
you!” 

The companion article by the celebrated law professor at Leipzig, Wind- 
scheid, on “ The Historical School in the Science of Law,” is popular and not 
uninteresting. Lucian Miller, of St. Petersburg, also writes about Publilius 
Optatianus Porfyrius, ‘A Roman Poet of the Time of Constantine,” whose 
poems he has edited, and whom he seeks to draw from beneath three centu- 
ries of oblivion. CaspaR René GREGORY. 

LEIPZIG. 
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Tue HeEavens.'—This new edition is not only, like all new editions, “ re- 
vised and enlarged,” it is a work, already well known in France and abroad, 
almost completely remodeled. In consequence of important additions neces- 
sitated by the advances and discoveries of the science during the last ten years, 
this edition is niuch more voluminous than the earlier ones. The author now 
employs the new method of observation, based upon the spectrum analysis of 
the sources of light, which enables him to approach questions hitherto inac- 
cessible, especially the physical and chemical constitution of the heavenly 
bodies. The study of shooting stars is also treated by the author by the aid 
of the long series of observation and careful discussions in which the astrono- 
mers of all countries have been lately engaged. 

The Transit of Venus, which was observed in December, 1874, occupies 
an important place in this volume. Although the last observations made on 
this subject have not been thoroughly discussed as yet, still the author indi- 
cates the principal results obtained. 

Besides these important additions, M. Guillemin has made a multitude of 
corrections of details, always in accordance with the daily advances of astron- 
omy. 

A distinguishing characteristic of this learned work is its accessibility to 


'“The Heavens. Elementary Notions of Physical Astronomy.” By Amédée 
Guillemin. Fifth edition, containing 62 large plates (22 being colored), and 361 vig- 
nettes inserted in the text. Hachette. 
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those who, without having made a special study of astronomy, wish to keep 
themselves posted as to the progress and discoveries of this noble science. 
Indeed, this fine book is very pleasant reading, not that the author is con- 
tented with a superficial explanation of facts, but because he is always so 
clear and perfectly intelligible, even in his deep scientific researches, that the 
reader, of any education, follows him with the liveliest interest, and is quite sur- 
prised at comprehending without effort complicated questions of which he had 
previously known next to nothing. This is no slight merit. There are few 
scientific books which both instruct and captivate the reader to such a degree. 


CoRRESPONDENCE OF THE SAULX-TAVANNES IN THE XVITH CeEN- 
TuRY.'—For several years historical studies have had a remarkable develop- 
ment in France. To draw from the original sources, to narrate, relying only 
upon unassailable documents, to cast aside every prejudice and prior opinion, 
these are the principles which to-day guide the new French historical school. 
This school has already produced some highly important works, such as “ The 
Institutions of Ancient France,” by M. Fustel de Coulanges (Hachette), and 
M. H. Taine’s first volume on “The Origins of Contemporary France” 
(Hachette). The work which we announce here can be placed in this 
category. It contains the evidences upon which M. Pingaud’s work on the 
Saulx-Tavannes was based. The reader will notice the letters of Jean, the 
intrepid and impassioned /igweur, which are certainly the most original of 
this collection because of their martial tone and burning energy. The letters 
of Maréchal Gaspard are a complete contrast to those‘of Jean in the calm and 
prudent sentiment which they breathe. And yet it was their author who in 
great measure incited the massacre of St. Bartholomew! This diverse corre- 
spondence is indispensable to any one-who wishes to study or narrate the his- 
tory of the religious wars which at that epoch stained France with blood. 
Here you may see, strange to say, the most ardent fanaticism and the most 
irreproachable loyalty frequently united in the same person, and committing 
the most atrocious deeds with a tranquil conscience. 


THE UNEDITED WorKs OF XAVIER DE Maltstre.?—Why has the per- 
sonality of Xavier de Maistre remained hitherto almost wholly unknown ? 
Every one is familiar with “ Le Voyage autour de Ma Chambre” and “ Le Le- 
preux de la Cité d’Aoste ;” but the author of these two charming little chefs- 
d’ceuvres had managed to elude all investigation. The story of his life has 
never been published, and it was hardly known with certainty to what nation- 
ality he belonged. 

The reason is that this sympathetic writer feared above all things to see 
his personality exposed to the curiosity and criticisms of the public. 


? “Correspondence of the Saulx-Tavannes in the XVIth Century.’’ Published 
in the Memoirs of the Academy of Dijon. By M: Léonce” Pingaud. 

? “ The Unedited Works of Xavier de Maistre.” First Essays, Fragments, and 
Correspondence, with a Study and Notes.” By Eugéne Réaume. 2 vols. Lemerre. 
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With a shy sensitiveness he passed the best years of his life in seclusion in 
order to withdraw himself from the contact and judgment of the world. 
Hence, out of respect for his memory, his family has until lately resisted all 
entreaties to endow the literary world with the correspondence of Xavier de 
Maistre. M. Réaume has succeeded in overcoming this laudable reluctance, 
and has been authorized to publish the first essays and sundry fragments of 
the author of the “ Leper,” which appear now for the first time, as well as 
his voluminous correspondence. 

We can now at last approach the agreeable writer who has given us so 
many pleasant hours. We can follow him from his earliest steps in life to 
the end of an existence beautiful and serene above all others. All the vails 
are lifted. We read the very heart of Xavier de Maistre, we know his inmost 
thoughts, we hear him in his relations with the most important persons of his 
time, and all this, thanks to the two pretty volumes which Mr. Lemerre has just 
published. It is a privilege which the cultivated public will certainly appre- 
ciate. 


THe CouRT AND THE OPERA UNDER Louis XVI.'—The author has 
produced this volume after conscientious researches among the State archives 
and those of the Opera, where he has discovered a mass of documents which 
he is the first to publish. The Court of Louis XVI. is here exhibited in an 
entirely new light, which gives a peculiar interest to M. Jullien’s study. 

There was in fact at that period a kind of intermingling of the political 
and musical worlds, so wild was the excitement suddenly aroused over the 
composers of that time, so fierce were the battles fought over their names, 

“ This indiscreet glimpse at Versailles,” says the author, “can hardly fail 
to give the present work a far more general range than if it were strictly con- 
fined within the couloirs of the Opera.” 

M. Jullien is right. Music was merely the pretext for the formation of 
opposing political parties. Over Sacchini, Salieri, Favart, and Gluck were 
excited many passions quite foreign to the science of harmony. Marie An- 
toinette had the ill fortune to take part in these dangerous controversies, and 
the sympathies and antipathies she thus manifested brought new disasters to 
her fast-failing popularity. 

That these musical discussions were founded upon no artistic feeling, and 
merely concealed very different interests, is clearly proved by the fact that 
neither court nor town had then any real love for music, and that both were 
absolutely incapable of appreciating the chefs-d’ceuvres which have charmed all 
succeeding generations. 


Tue Caryatipes.?—The idea which inspired this collection of poems is one 
of the richest and most original which could inspire a poet. The reader shall 


1 “The Court and the Opera under Louis XVIth.” By Adolphe Jullien. Didier. 
* “ The Caryatides." By Th, de Bauville. - Lemerre. 
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judge. The author represents Poetry under the form of a Temple, whose 
dome is lost among the clouds. This Temple is upheld by the Caryatides, 
by those statues which the artist’s chisel has brought to life, and who seem 
ever in danger of being crushed by the enormous weight which they bear upon 
their shoulders. 

It is at once apparent what a poet of genius could draw from this superb 
comparison. ‘The sufferings of the poet—such is the subject of this collection, 
Has M. de Bauville drawn from this plenteous source like a true poet? 
We do not think so, 

Here are doubtless many sparkling verses, many striking thoughts. Buta 
whole volume is too much for the treatment of such a subject, rich and beau- 
tiful as it is. A hundred lines would have sufficed to show that, like the Cary- 
atid, the poet who upholds the Temple of Poetry is also called on to brave 
the blaze of the sun and the terror of the tempest, exposed to the warring ele- 
ments. This noble comparison must lose in force if spread out through an 
entire volume. That is just what happens here. Words take the place of the 
idea and richness of style supplants power of sentiment. 

It is true that the poet composed this collection in his early years. 
Unhappily in M. de Bauville’s later poetry it is but too easy to remark that 
his wonderful facility has frequently induced him to prefer the sonorous and 
melodious expression to true sentiment and profound thought. With these 
exceptions no one can deny that the author is a true-born poet. 

He has inspiration, brilliant flashes, and admirable sense of rhythm and 
harmony. But what we look for in poetry is thought, thought lived out and 
strongly expressed. In this respect M. de Bauville has always left us much 


to desire. 


Tue Nasos.'—This book has made a great sensation of late. We can 
well understand it. It is fascinating reading. The interest increases from the 
first pages to the end of the story. The principal characters, some of whom 
are historical, are drawn- with powerful truth and energy. But let M. Daudet 
take care not to lean too much toward complete realism. He already belongs 
to that school in virtue of “ Froment jeune et Risler ainé” (Sidonie), as well as 
“ Jack.” It would be cause for regret should the celebrated novelist allow 
himself to be carried little by little down to the realism of the Zolas and the 
de Goncourts. 

M. Daudet professes to paint Parisian life and morals in the “ Nabob.” 
Two of his heroes are indeed Parisian. As for the others, they belong to that 
class of adventurers who are to be found to be much the same in all countries. 
There would be therefore some danger of error in looking for Parisian life in 
the “ Nabob.” The two novels above mentioned are in this respect much 
nearer the truth. A. NouGaREDE. 


*“*The Nabob. Parisian Manners.” By Alphonse Daudet. Charpentier. 





